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CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTINA ADVANCES IN LIFE. 


. ECKERMANN rose and dressed for breakfast, but 
one could see that something had snapped the cord 
of life, which attaches us all to our planet here below. 
As long as we feel we can grasp the necessities of our 
being, we are possessed of power; once that grasp 
loosened, and we are conscious that something has slipped 
from us, never to be regained. Looser and looser be- 
: comes our hold of life, until it drops from our hands and we 
~" sink back to mother earth, from whence we came. 

Christina waited upon her father and kept near him, she wanted 
toshow him how grieved she was to have unconsciously been the 
tause of so great a disaster; but even her presence left him cold and 
mournful—he sat despondingly near the blazing fire and looked into 
le dancing flames, as if life and warmth had for him disappeared 
this world. 

In the course of the afternoon Christina wandered to the same place 















thore and watched the surging waves—but it was not the same 
Christina. The day before she had enjoyed her play with nature, like 
‘free child, fettered by nothing, giving herself to the waves as if she 
had risen from them, another Aphrodite ; now she felt ashamed, that 
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man’s look seemed upon her, his words tingled in her ears, she knew 
she must be modest, while the day before her natural coyness had not 
known the meaning of the word. 

Returning home, she threw herself down on the sheepskin rug by 
her father’s sidé, and sobbed out her hidden sorrow ; poor Christina, 
they were almost her first tears. Since childhood, she had lived a life 
so free and unrestrained that her heart had been steeled against small 
troubles and had not known greater; now, on a sudden, the Captain’s 
visit of the day before had thrown a firebrand into her soul. 

‘Why weepest thou, child ?’ asked her father. 

‘Because [ am unhappy.’ 

‘Yes, yes; it is a heavy loss, a very heavy loss, and I have been 
ruminating all day what can be done about it; but I am tied down 
here; I have no strength, no health, no friends. Who can go to 
Stockholm for me after my lost treasure? And what would be the 
use of it? It is gone, burnt—it has been taken to the Queen-mother, 
and she will have destroyed it.’ 

Christina sprang up. ‘Why should it be taken to the Queen- 
mother, why should she destroy it ? ’ 

‘ Because she hates me, and because it is she who sent me into exile.’ 

‘Father, what had you done to deserve it?’ 

‘I had restricted the royal power ; and the Queen-mother is a proud 
woman, she never forgave me.’ 

*Can you not appeal to her son, the young king?’ 

* What, Christina; appeal for mercy to one whom I helped to train, 
who looked for years upon me as his guiding staff? For whom | 
wrote a book that thousands have admired; for whom I renounced a 
bright diplomatic career? Beg of my own pupil—no, never.’ The old 
man’s tone was firm and distinct. 

Christina had stood back and ‘listened with an eagerness that over- 
bore all other feeling ; she clutched hold of her father’s arm : ‘ Father, 
what were you then?’ Why did you keep this from me? Should 
you have left me in ignorance of all this? Who am I, then?’ 

‘My child. Come here, Christina; I have been betrayed to say 
more than I ever meant to say before my death. Sit down, sweet one, 
and read me a passage of Swedenborg’s ‘De Amore Dei,’ and let us 
forget our conversation.’ 

‘But I cannot forget, father; it is not right to tantalize me thus, 1t 
is breeding mischief in my soul, and will lead me to wrong.’ 

‘Lead thee to wrong, Christina? If I thought so, I would slay thee 
here before me.’ Father and daughter stood opposite each other, panting: 

‘Tell me my name,’ said Christina, haughtily. 

‘Eckermiann.’ 
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‘It is false! Father, father, where there are secrets there are loop- 
holes for the devil to enter. Be candid with me.’ 

‘I cannot! Leave me, child—I must be alone.’ The old man fell, 
exhausted, back into his chair: Christina went to him. 

‘Never mind, father, let it be; wherever the wrong is I know I shall 
have to bear the burden, for the sins of the parents will be avenged 
on thechildren! I know it.’ Gently she kissed her father’s forehead, 
and left the room. 

The blasts of wind across the little island of Tjérn were getting 
wilder and stronger as October advanced, and old Mr. KEckermann 
seemed to fail more and more in health. Wrapped in his sheepskin, he 
yet shivered before the fire, and could no longer be prevailed upon to 
go out. ‘ 

Ulrica, busy about her household duties, often wiped her eyes with 
her linen apron. Something weighed on her mind that was evidently 
overpowering her faculties. She was often closeted with her master, 
while Christina roamed about heedless of the cold autumn air, the 
blasts of storm that came dashing against the shore, and the pelting 
spray that was thrown into her face. There, by the crags and the sea, 
Christina would sit and dream a life of her own, nursing the longing 
for the world of which she knew nothing, and which appeared so bright 
in the distance, peopling it with her own heroes and heroines, and 
casting her figures in an impossible mould, little fitting the life-size of 
ordinary, everyday concerns. Often, as she wandered home, she fan- 
cied a man passed her whom she had never seen before. The people in 
the village were everyone known to her ; now and then a stranger came 
across to buy or sell, to collect the king’s taxes, or for some such pur- 
pose, but this man seemed different in appearance from those few 
strangers. One day he accosted her: she looked him full in the face. 
Those features could not belie the mean.soul within ; bland and comely, 
they bore the impress of a lying, deceiving spirit, that was unconscious 
of the degradation it suffered by lending itself to any dirty work that 
had to be done. 

‘IT have a letter for you, Mademoiselle Eckermann,’ the stranger 
said, as he stood in Christina’s path. 

‘How do you know my name?’ Christina responded promptly. 

‘Because it would be impossible not to recognise you at once from 
Captain Liljehorn’s description.’ 
‘What does he want with me ?’ 

‘Only to send you this letter ;’ and_the man held up before Christina 
a carefully sealed packet. 

‘I do not think I ought to Fedtive anything from Captain Liljehorn ; 
he behaved very badly to us.’ 
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‘ You may alter your opinion, Mademoiselle, when you read this ; there 
may be pure motives to our actions that are not seen on the surface.’ 
‘Specious, specious! J will not take the letter.’ 

‘The Captain bade me say the letter contained an explanation of the 
secret he confided to you.’ The stranger bent bis full gaze upon 
Christina. 

This was too much for her curiosity; the serpent had coiled itself 
round Christina’s otherwise straightforward spirit, and enticed this 
woman as she had enticed so many others since Eve’s time. Christina 
knew quite well that she did wrong; she knew quite well that she was 
acting against her father’s wishes, and her own welfare; she knew 
quite well that she ought not to have held secret communication with 
the Captain, who had stolen like a thief from her father’s house; and 
knowing all this the serpent still prevailed—and Christina took the 
letter. A gleam of triumph shot over the man’s face. 

‘ May I have an answer here to-morrow ?’ 

Christina looked round. ‘Not here, down by the craggs near the 
sea.’ 

‘How am I to get there ? It is dangerous.’ 

‘ Nonsense, I go there every day.’ 

The man comprehended her moral and material fearlessness with 
astonishment ; here was a spirit to mould to hidden purposes. 

‘I shall be there ;’ he said, as he discreetly withdrew. 

There was not a corner in the house, where Christina could have 
read her letter in perfect safety ; so she wandered back to the shore 
and opened her missive there. It seemed to burn in her hands; it 
almost exhaled an evil odour she thought, as she broke the seal—like 
poison, it appeared to distil its venom into her mind. She read: 


‘Carmine Cousin,—I left your father’s house in secret and hastily; 
I took with me the packet of letters you had pointed out to me 
thanks, they gave me all the information I wanted. It was foolish of 
your father to withhold them, for their contents will ultimately benefit 
you greatly, and had Mr. Eckermann died while they remained in his 
possession, they might have fallen into the wrong hands. Your mother’s 
history is likely to be cleared up, and her daughter be raised to her 
true position. Cousin Christina, when the winter blasts will be driven 
across Tjérn, I know that nothing ¢an be done to prolong your 
father’s life; he must then go to rest, and what will become of you? 
Will you listen tome? Friends will receive you in Stockholm, trust 
me; I admire you greatly, and would do much to serve you. There 
is your sphere, such a woman as you is made to govern in the world. 
Will you promise to follow my advice and come to me and my sister 
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here when that sad time shall come? I shall keep a friend on the 
look out till then ; you are guarded from dangeralready. Iam proud 
to possess such a cousin, and shall make your interests mine. Trust 
to me; when Mr. Eckermann is no longer able to protect you, my 
protection will be at your service, for you will need it. Give my mes- 
senger the promise that you will obey and follow him when the time 
arrives and relieve the anxiety of your faithful cousin, 
LILJEHORN.’ 


Had Satan himself inspired the Captain with the tone of letter that 
should be employed to get Christina into his toils? It seemed so 
sincere, so plain and truthful, that Christina was deceived and began 
to doubt her father rather than the Captain. What were not the 
thoughts that a vivid uncontrolled imagination wove in her brain ? 
Long, long she sat there—should she promise ? Could she even think 
of the time when her father would be no more? Ah, Christina began 
to think of it, she, who some weeks ago, shuddered at the very idea of 
ever being fatherless. 

Next day, Christina kept her appointment ; the stranger was already 
at the place. Hastily she approached him: ‘ Tell Captain Liljehorn,’ 
she said, ‘that I shall do what he wishes me; I cannot write.’ She 
turned and fled up the ledges, down the declivity acress the bare plain, 
home to the cottage, entered it, and threw herself into her father’s 
arms, crying: ‘Oh, father, father, what shall I do, if you ever leave 
me ?’ 3 
He looked at her: ‘ Dost thou expect it then ?’ 

‘No, no—oh, what is the matter with the world, it is not as it was, 
all seems full of trouble.’ 

‘Christina, Christina, thou art losing thy plain cheerful ways and 
giving way to fancies ; come and sit by me awhile,’ answered Mr. Ecker- 
mann as he gently drew her to his knee. 

Father and daughter held each other in a long embrace. When 
Christina regained her composure and looked at her father, she found 
a certain shade over his countenance that betokened’ no good; 
Christina was, inexperienced, but something told her that she must 
call assistance. She hastened to Ulrica ; Ulrica came and cried ont: 

‘Quick, quiek, that medicine flask, quick.’ Christina reached with 
trembling hands the little flask. Ulrica administered a few drops of 
the contents to Mr. Eckermann; he rallied and gasped a short breath. 
Suddenly he stretched out his hands convulsively and whispered, 
‘Give it me, give it me—he took it, my last resource—ingratitude— 
king—country—where is she—Christina—come here—your mother— 
I—feel your hair.’ The old man touched Christina’s head, his glazed 
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eyes could scarcely discern her form; once more he rallied, once 
more he attempted to speak, and only partially articulating, ‘ Christina 
—good—girl—my child—mother ;’ he fell back into his chair in an 
unconscious state. 

Christina was scared ; was this the punishment for her wrong desires, 
her secret promise? She knelt down and held that dear hand in her 
own, asking a thousand times forgiveness in her heart; never had she 
yet wanted to ask forgiveness; but sin very soon requires its antidote— 
pardon for self-indulgence. 

‘What is the matter with thee, child?’ brusquely questioned 
Ulrica. ‘Thou art dazed; hast lost thy speech? Hast no love for thy 
father ? Dost not care if he lives or dies ?’ 

Christina only nestled closer to that hand, and answered not. 

‘Come, come, rouse thyself; he is not dead, but his voice thou'lt 
hear no more.’ 

Ulrica ran and called a neighbour; they undressed the old man 
and laid him in his bed. There was no doctor in Tjorn, but Ulrica was 
an experienced nurse and knew what had to be done; Mr. Eckermann 
would not again recover from this fit, his last days were at hand. 
The father recognised his child no more; he drifted off in comatose 
repose into that other life which is ever a mystery to us here below, 
taking with him his desires and aspirations, his life’s troubles, 
anxieties, and joys—burying them in his grave, and leaving to others 
their round in turn ! 

A week later a dead form lay in that same bed, and by it stood 
Christina Eckermann, a tall, handsome girl, entering upon her life, and 
bringing into it such a mortal organisation as might-well have needed 
the strong prop of a father’s hand or the gentle guidance of a mother’s 
counsel. 


The villagers buried old Mr. Eckermann in the village churchyard ; 
the travelling minister came across and held a short earnest service 
over the grave of one who had evidently seen much of the world, and 
had departed from it in so sad and sudden a way—an emblem that the 
friendships of the great are seldom of long duration. _ 

Ulrica returned home from the burial, and began to ransack papers, 
cupboards, and drawers. It was to no purpose, Mr. Eckermann had 
left no will, and seemed designedly to have destroyed all papers 
that might have led to the unravelling of Christina’s parentage. The 
Swedish woman was in a huff, some great motive actuated her. 

‘I stopped with him for years, for the mother’s sake and the child’s. 
and now he has cheated me. I have no” proofs ; that wretch took the 
packet.in which they were, and I am set adrift with the girl to do as 
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best Ican. But I'll be too much for them all. / will know where it 
was done ; I will know, if I can get proofs, and when I have got them 
I'll rouse Stockholm with them. One little book had, unperceived by 
Ulrica, fallen to the ground from the book-shelves, and lay there un- 
noticed. 
. Christina had, meanwhile, roamed abroad and met the man who 
had handed her the letter, face to face. ‘We know all about your 
boss,’ he said ; ‘we have expected it, and watched you. Will you fulfil 
your promise ?” : 

‘Pray tell me, how did you come here ? ’ 

* My dear Mademoiselle, I have never left the island since I saw you. I 
have sent off my messenger. Are there no other cottages than yours ?’ 

‘And I have been guarded like‘this all the time? But I know 
every cottage.’ 

‘Are there no people who can keep a secret for money ?’ 

‘It is horrible to know one is bound hand and foot like this! | 
shall not go!’ 

‘And your promise ?” 

‘Is nothing. I gave it on the spur of the moment. My father’s 
memory keeps me from fulfilling it.’ : 

‘Your father’s memory? What has he done for you? Does he 
not leave you here in the world unprotected ?’ — 

‘He has trained me to protect myself.’ 

' That is all nonsense. The truth is that you are of high parentage, 
of which you know nothing; that you are supremely beautiful, which 
you may know or not; and that you are lost on the island of Tjérn. 
Come with me; the boat is ready. I will take you to Stockholm, to 
relatives that will receive you kindly, and give you your proper 
position.’ . 

That was the word; a word for which-many have sold their moral 
birthright. Christina sold hers on the same terms, since she agreed 
to meet the man next day, and leave the island with him. 

In the gloaming she reached home, and found Ulrica sitting at the 
table before a heap of papers, her head resting on them, in troubled 
sleep. Christina’s conscience smote her. She saw the little book on 
the floor, picked it up, and opened it; on the fly-leaf were written the 
words : ‘To Count Tessin, from his Princess.’ A shiver ran through 
Christina’s veins—a Count and a Princess—that was it. She had it: 
the book was a treasure. In small letters below were the words; 
‘The giver gives to the author what tlie author gave.’ The title of the 
book was: ‘ Letters of an old man to a Prince.’ More Christina could 
not read; her eyes swam—her brain reeled—the new world was 
opening—counts, princes, princesses—Stockholm; the king, his 
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brothers, the quaeen—mother—all rushed over her perceptive faculties, 
and Christina resolved she would go with that man! 

Ulrica stirred: Christina hid the book. 

‘ Poor child, poor child,’ said Ulrica, unaware of Christina’s presence. 
‘ Whatever shall I do with her ? ’ 

‘Nothing, Ulrica; I can provide for myself,’ Christina answered, 
with a firm voice. 

‘You do not mean to leave me ?’ 

‘Yes, you must come after me.’ 

‘ Christina, child, art thou mad?’ 

‘No; you'll know all about it to-morrow:’ and Ulrica could get 
no more from her. 
























Next day Ulrica began searching again, the tears flowing down her t 
| wrinkled cheeks all the time. ‘Think of the years of misery; I R 
j cannot bear it. I will know, and then we'll leave this cursed place.’ N 
She had forgotten all about Christina’s threat, and heeded not the a 

girl’s silent ways. While the faithful woman was rummaging the n 

papers another scene occurred at the further shore, where a small ey 

bay made it easy for boats to land and start. Sy 

A fisherman’s boat was moored alongside, and manned by a bei 

Swedish boatman. A gentleman stood there holding Christina’s jus 

| hand in his; she, dressed in the long, plain, woollen cloak of the in | 

| Swedish countrywomen, and having on a small sailor’s hat, was roy 
| just stepping in, when a thought struck her; she turned her face, and tale 

| once more looked longingly back upon the island and the cottages, in | 

| and upon her life that was gone! Then and there Christina Eckermann desi; 
: vowed to be faithful to her father’s memory, and the poor girl thought to b 
that this was all that was. necessary for her future guidance. Under mucl 

her cloak was the little book—a gift from a Princess to Baron Tessin, haviz 

and on Ulrica’s table, in the cottage, lay a short missive: ‘I’m gone wife, 

to Stockholm ; come after me to Captain Liljehorn’s house.’ for w, 

Christina Eckermann was going to tread the life she had prepared thysel 

for herself! drama 








CHAPTER V. 
A ROYAL COUNCIL. 










In the Royal Palace at Stockholm a young man of about twenty-six 
years walked uneasily up and down a handsome room. On the walls * Sire 
hung drawings of the encounters of Narva and Pultawa, sketches 
of Charles XII.’s daring exploits; the table was covered with plans of 
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battles fought by many other kings, with French books, dispatches, 
and dramatic plays ; opposite the battle-pieces hung the portrait of a 
very beautiful woman, not of the queen, but evidently of a French 
lady. The young man had, however, no eyes for it—he seemed greatly 
disturbed; as he looked from the window, one could remark a not 
very tall and rather spare figure, an intellectual, but not strictly beau- 
tiful face, one side almost different to the other, a high forehead, bril- 
liant eyes, and an artistic impress on the features, that might 
scarcely point to the king of a northern kingdom—the young man was 
Gustavus Vasa III. of Sweden. 

‘I wonder why Scheffer is so late? Surely there is no hitch; all 
must soon be prepared,’ he said, as he turned towards the table and 
took up a letter in French. ‘Vergennes is to be here, and I want 
Scheffer first. How can I trust the others? Trust—trust whom ? 
No one but thyself; no, no, if Sweden is to be anything, if I am to be 
a king, there is only one way—another constitution. Who is king 
now? I, or the aristocracy? Does Catherine regard us with longing 
eyes? Would she have more of us? No! not another particle 
Sweden shall not be lessened under my reign. There is something in 
being the sovereign of this glorious northern Peninsula, upon which 
just now some others are casting longing glances; there is something 
in being the descendant of the House of Vasa—a house that became 
royal by worth and valour; there is something in possessing sufficient 
talent and will to raise the status of a nation; there is something 
in being endowed by the Creator with virtuous ideas, having no 
desire to be a libertine because our position places it at our disposal 
to be so—and yet there is something sad in having no prospect of 
much happiness before you, in being married and no husband, in 
having no expectation of progeny, in being fettered by an unloving 
wife, a haughty mother, and a nation that has succumbed to factions 
for well nigh a century! Bah! why repine, Gustavus, hast thou not 
thyself, thy love of the arts and sciences, thy wish to improve the 
drama, and give Sweden a dramatic literature? Hast thou not the 
determination to break this aristocratic bondage, to make thy subjects 
each a Svensk-Mann, and not the follower of a Ridders-Mann; and 
wilt thou not break through those fetters, even now, even to-day, even 
to-morrow! Ha! how about the news? There is a messenger from 
Christianstadt !’ Gustavus had looked through the window, and had 
seen a private messenger arrive in hot haste; impatiently he awaited 
him. A page entered. 

‘Sire, a despatch from Christianstadt ! ’ 

‘Hush Rosenstein, why speak so loud; what do I know of Christian- 


stadt P ’ 
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The page gave the despatch and without awaiting orders withdrew ( 


at asign. The king threw open the window: a 
‘Ugh, it is hot; how is Charles doing his work at Schonen, how is 
Hellechius doing his in the fortress. May the Patron of the Vasas t 


speed our way. Surely the world must be met by worldly ways? 
What would be the use of coming straight before the Rigsdag and 


telling the Stande that they must do this and that; what would be F 
the use of honestly showing the aristocracy that the country cannot al 
advance and hold its own, unless it is freed from factions and one to. 


firm hand equalizes rights and liberties? No one would listen, no one 
would hear, and thy poor head, Gustavus, would soon disappear from 


the place it occupies ; no, courage Vasa, courage, thy intention is good, sti 
thy plans are well laid—break open the letter and read thy fate.’ has 
Hastily the king broke open the heavy seal. peo 
‘ Secret and private.’ of 
‘To brother Gustavus from his brother Charles, Duke: of Sueder- sove 
mania.’ j 
‘All is going on well; no thoughts of thy royal interference here ; in F 
Hellechius holds out; I am besieging the place—Stande have no idea ‘J 
of our plot—strike brother, strike to-day or to-morrow; strike at ‘} 
once. This messenger is safe, and no other, till you can say, it is ‘) 
done ; each hour’s delay is danger.’ ‘¥ 
‘Thy ever faithful brother “Charles.” Hum—thy ever faithful as he 
brother Charles. Will it ever be so—will heeverbe such? Nonsense, ‘Li 
Gustavus, thou art not a prognosticator and star-gazer like Wallenstein. Th 
come, be firm—so true as my name is Vasa, to-morrow we'll strike. [i becar 
Rosenstein?’ The page appeared; ‘ Count Scheffer not come ?’ ‘WwW 
‘ Here he is, sire ;’ andthe count appeared in the doorway. compa 
‘Pardon, your majesty, that I am so near, but times are pressing.’ ‘To 
The king beckoned Scheffer to come nearer: ‘ Read this, Scheffer ; ‘In 
and he handed him the despatch. Scheffer read. ‘Tn. 
‘Scheffer, to-morrow; shall we?’ The king called the page: The 
‘ Rosenstein ?’ genes, 
‘ Yes, sire;’ answered the young Swedish noble. ‘Yes 
‘Send up the messenger from Christianstadt.’ ‘You 


A booted and spurred young officer appeared with a white woollen Jj ot on 
tie round his left arm. 

‘Qh, it is young Sprengporten; well, young man,’ said Gustavus, 
‘your father is doing good service in Finland; now, how did you 
leave the siege and the insurrection ? ’ 

‘Both going on favourably, your majesty. Hellechius holds out 
and Duke Charles holds out; but, sire,’ and the young officer came 
nearer, ‘I was sent to say, hot iron cools soon, and it is best to strike 
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quick. I am not again to leave your majesty till I carry back the 
answer in which way the iron has been shapen.’ 

‘Rest and refresh yourself; you shall go back to-morrow night and 
take the answer,’ firmly answered the king. The officer left the room. 

‘Well, Scheffer, why so late ?’ 

‘Here, your Majesty, is a list of the names on our side. Duke 
Frederick is doing well in Osthgothland ; in Stockholm all is prepared, 
and now we wait for our sovereign. The reception and concert are 
to-night ; let me, sire, entreat your majesty to waver no longer.’ 

‘Scheffer, am I doing right? You know why it is done.’ 

‘Sire, have we not looked on long enough? Will your Majesty 
still leave your poor kingdom a prey to private rivalry? What right 
has any faction to assume the reins of government? Where ought a 
people to look for reason, order, and equal laws? from the hands 
of a powerful-and unjust aristocracy, or from the hands of a just 
sovereign ?” . 

‘Scheffer, I have studied England’s laws; I have seen what is doing 
in France; I think I can be just to my people, and so “en avant.” ’ 

‘Right, sire! And now quick !—our plan of action ?’ 

‘No blood to be shed, Scheffer.’ : 

‘None, if we can help it.’ 

‘Mons. de Vergennes waits for an audience,’ said young Rosenstein, 
as he appeared at the door. 

‘Let him enter.’ 

The courteous French ambassador entered, and the conversation 

became French. 

‘Well, Mons. de Vergennes, shall we have the pleasure of your 

company at the concert ?’ 

‘I obey your Majesty’s commands.’— 

‘In all things, Vergennes ?’ 

‘In all things.’ 

The King approached the ambassador more confidentially. ‘ Ver- 
gennes, will you answer for the foreign ministers ?’ 

‘Yes, sire.’ 

‘You know my proclivities, Vergennes. Catherine must not put her 
n fg 00t on our neck. We would rather the right hand of France than 
the yoke of Russia. Let our uncle Frederick grumble, we cannot help it.’ 
1s, fm ‘Sire, France advises quick and thorough action. I have sounded 
bu fe foreign ministers. If your Majesty is strong, they will not object.’ 
‘Scheffer, come here. Let us seal our compact. I think I cannot 
ut {© otherwise; my heart is Swedish, my tongue is Swedish, my pen 
me ("ites Swedish—neither ip a foreign nor the Latin tongue; and may 
ke [te God of Sweden be propitious!’ Gustavus gave a hand to each 
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gentleman. ‘Count de Vergennes, be ready when I need you. 





Scheffer, attend me after the concert to-night, in my cabinet. Gentle. ad 
men, for the present, let me have rest and reflection.’ kn 

The two withdrew, and Gustavus threw himself into an armchair. Gr 

‘Now, no one can disturb me,’ he said to himself. ‘It is a curious the 
thing this making of history, this modelling of the fate of nations. 
Have I the right purpose ? and if I fall, if blood has to be shed, are all 7 is 
dispositions made? My mother, my brothers, my young cold wife, my - 
noble sister may suffer; but above them even stands my determination m 
to be a sovereign, not a creature of the nobles, nay not even of the iy 
best, the most intellectual. Gustavus, it must be done.’ From a Th 
drawer he took a portrait of his great ancestor, Gustavus Vasa. bs 


Solemnly he laid his hand on it. ‘On thy likeness I swear not to dis- 
grace our name, but act with foresight and moderation.’ Then he aans 






wrote assiduously for a couple of hours, till the page called his atten- v8 
tion to the time of day, and the king, somewhat oppressed by the heat “ 
of the August day, withdrew to his dressing-room to prepare for the 
evening ceremony of the day that was to shape the constitution of 0 
Sweden in another mould. o% 
The castle was one blaze of light; this magnificent structure of ae 
Tessin’s genius, a monument of architectural taste in one of the finest wing : 
capitals of Europe—a capital that rises like a natural, not an artificial le Zo 
Venice above the waters of the Baltic and the Malarsee, whose many Nace 
houses hang upon the declivities, and whose gardens and woods close Do te 





round the suburbs like a magic circle—whose blue, watery border 
carries the shipping of the trader and of the navy, and whose public 
places are filled with the monuments of men great in history and great 
in personal dignity and worth. The royal castle was astir, for the 
Court of Gustavus III. of Sweden, was one of the most grateful of 
the time. Intellectual and handsome men abounded in it, and the 
beauty of the court ladies had become proverbial. A throng ha 
gathered this evening in the great court saloon. The Queen-mother 
proud Louisa Ulrica, attended the reception, with her gracefl 
daughter Albertina, who remained unmarried to please her mother 
the young Queen Sophia Magdalena, brought up in the stiff Danis! 
Court of the time, shy, timid, and reserved, but extremely pleasing 1 
her appearance, accompanied by Countess Fersen, occupied anothe 
portion of the saloon, as the Queen-mother rarely deigned to speak ! 
her; the lively Princess of Lubeck, Duchess of Suedermania, prattled 
gaily on with Baron Lilienkranz; the three daughters of Counte* 
Fersen, called the three Graces, ‘had each admirers near them; *” 
jinnamerable tall, graceful figures’ filled the spacious hall. The 
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entered ; all eyes were on him. He paid his respects to his mother, 
addressed a few words to his spouse, who, from very shyness, scarcely 
knew how to answer, and somewhat impatiently turned to one of the 
Graces, the animated Countess Lewenhelm, to draw her attention to 
the music. 

There was an expectant attitude in all present. In the side-rooms 
play was going on; the king made the round, said a few words here, 
and some more there, and seemed proud of the array of young ‘it 
oficers that respectfully followed him. Scheffer had a few moments | 1 


Fe — ——— 


to himself, and then went over to the young Duchess of Suedermania : 
‘The king wants to know if your Grace has heard anything from ; 
Duke Charles ? ’ ‘a 

‘Her Grace has not; howcan I? The man is caught in revolu- 
tiomary ways, revolutionary toils; what am I to know? I don’t . 
think he can have fallen in love outside Christianstadt, since he has 
fallen in love inside Stockholm.’ 

‘With his lovely consort, to be sure.’ 

‘Oh dear no, he has seen at some window in a retired street, some 
wand beauty, I suppose of unknown parentage; he confided it all to 
ne; it is nothing of any great importance.’ 

‘Your Grace is very indulgent.’ The duchess became pensive ; 
‘I don’t think so,’ she answered ; ‘you know count, I am always the 
Duchess, he really could not be kept in order without me, and then 
he respects me and my ladies, and perhaps loves me in his fashion. 


" Come, tell me now, will he soon be back from this mock campaign ? 

a) Do tell, dear count, you know all things, do tell me; just look how 4 
icMmle the queen is, and how she watches the king and the Countess e 
ai lewenhelm. Is she jealous? Poor thing, I shall go and cheer her 

mm By, by ; give my love to my spouse if you send him a message to 

of urn Christianstadt to the ground.” —~ 

‘he ‘Hush, hush, your Grace ; not so loud.’ ; 


The duchess prettily put her finger on her lips, the count went away 
wer to the king. 

His Majesty was very affable; smiled, talked, applauded, and no 
ime would have noticed that in his breast was fixed the determination . 
0 alter the constitution of Sweden the next day. Finally he went 

er to the duchess. 

“When you write, sister, to Charles, tell him, if I fall to-morrow, it 

mil not be by the hand of a true Swede.’ 

“What, sire ?’ J 
‘Hush, sister, think of my words.’ 
The concert was over, the company dispersed, and till the break of day, 
unt Scheffer and the king were in consultation on the coming events. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION. 


Wat was, under other forms and principles, inaugurated in France 
twenty years later with rivers of blood was accomplished in August, 
1772, in Sweden without shedding a drop of blood. In one place the 
firm but prudent will of a sovereign changed the political face of a 
nation in a day; in the other, the wild passions of a loose and turbu- 
lent population created for a time an appearance of political liberty, 
merely to relapse again under the ban of another despotism. Liberty is of 
all countries, climes, nationalities, creeds and shades ; to one, it appears 
in one guise; to a second, in another—would that it might always 
appear in that highest, purest, most beautiful guise, the liberty from 
the thraldom of passion and selfishness. 

The sun rose over Stockholm on the 19th of August, 1772; it was a 
hot, cloudless morning, not a breath disturbed the air; over the whole 
town, the mountains to the south, the ships and port in the east and 
west, the gardens and woods in the north lay the same heavy stillness, 
portending a coming storm, either of nature or humanity. 

The feelings of the Rigsdag towards the king were not very pleasant; 
the nobility, that means the old, stubborn party, were becoming aware 
that underhand work was going on and that the king would no longer 
be managed by them. Christianstadt governed by Hellechius, had 
denied obedience to the Executive of the Rigsdag; apparently Duke 
Charles had advanced against it-to reduce it to obedience; both 
manoeuvres were arranged by the king’s party and only formed 2 
portion of the whole plan. General Sprengporten stationed in Finland 
held himself ready to support there any movement in Stockholm; 
Duke Frederick, the youngest brother of the king, did the same i 
Ostgothland. In Stockholm some hundreds of the young officers were 
on the king’s side and wore the emblematical white scarf on their left 
arm ; a great want of corn had exasperated the people against the Execv- 
tive, the hats or ultra-nobles could no longer command the sympathies 
of the populace and the majority in the Rigsdag, the caps cried out 
that the country was misgoverned and that the realm was kept ™ 
worse subjection than by the most despotic sovereign. Gustavus 
had seen other countries; for some time. He had been in Par. 
He had visited his uncle Frederick of Prussia at Sans-Souci, be 
had studied, read, compared, and had finally come to the convic- 
tion that Sweden could only be saved from the factious nobles ané 
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rapacious neighbours by a strong individual hand, and that hand he 
meant to be! 

The hour for the meeting of the Executive, or King’s Councillors, 
came. Gustavus entered as unconcerned as usual. The council- 
chamber and the business of the day commenced, but suspicions on 
each side could not be allayed; misunderstandings began, allusions 
were made, and finally high words passed between some members and 
the king ; then it was that Gustavus thought it time to throw off the 
mask. The king left the council-chamber in haste, passed on to the 
guard-room of the officers, there explained his position, gathered them 
around him, and proceeded with them to the castle. There—in 
Swedish, which none of the later foreign sovereigns of Sweden 
could speak—he asked them, in the most eloquent terms, to support 
him and save their country; and all but three held up their swords, 
and swore obedience to their king ! 

The revolution was begun, there was not a moment to lose. Gustavus 
sprang on horseback, and proceeded, surrounded by his officers and 
friends, to the corn-market; here crowds were assembling. The 
members of the king’s council were beginning to harangue the people, 
and advising them to avenge them by blood; but Gustavus was 
wiser and quicker. The members were taken prisoners and sent off ; 
troops were called out, cannon sent to important places, piquets to the 
barriers ; and then Gustavus passed on to the Boosenplatz, among the 
sailors, where 3,000 people were assembled. There, on horseback, 
sword in hand, at the head of his soldiers, he addressed the populace 
ina fiery Swedish harangue. He brought home to them the memory 
of the founder of the family, Gustavus Vasa; the fame of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, who had made Sweden’s name one to be revered 
by all posterity; the renown of the brave and valiant Charles XII. ; 
and then, winding-up, he referred to the disregard paid to the people’s 
welfare under the present régime; and, holding aloft his sword 
called God to witness that he meant but to govern as the ‘first 
titizen of a free people,’ if they would support him. Caps were thrown 
up, hurrahs rent the air, the people became excited, and embraced 
each other, calling Gustavus their own Swedish king; and, at the 
head of an immense multitude,’ this young sovereign, but twenty-six 
years of age, proceeded from place to place to assure himself that the 
Whole capital was his. Returning home, he saw some officers directing 
their looks to a balcony on a private house. The king glanced up; 
there, with Captain Liljehorn on one. side, and an elderly Swedish 
woman on the other, stood a young girl in a handsome but plain dress, 
© supremely beautiful, that even the king was dazzled ; as he passed, 
she waved the white tie, and curtsied gracefully. The king lowered 
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Eckermann ! 

Gustavus passed on and re-entered his castle, surrounded by in- 
numerable friends. The next day the town-council, the colleges, and 
the militia took the oath in Stockholm ; the foreign ministers attended, 
and the Diet was convened. The members were told that they must 
be present, or take the consequences; and on the 3lst of August, 
Gustavus stood before the Assembly, with all the insignia of royal 
pomp, and declared to the States-General of the country, that he 
deemed it better to re-introduce a moderate monarchy, such as had 
existed before 1680, under Gustavus Adolphus, guarding thereby 
the interests of the four States—the nobility, clergy, burgher, and 
peasant classes—than allow three of them to be oppressed by the 
aristocratic despotism. that had well nigh ruined the country for a 
hundred years. 

Loud acclamations followed his speech. It is true the military 
occupied the castle-square—cannon had been planted at all available 
points; but precaution had been thought by Gustavus the best safety- 
valve against excess, and these harsh measures were forgotten, when 
those present listened to the impassioned eloquence of a monarch, who 
was, whatever faults he might have, a true Swede, burning with a 
desire to elevate his people materially and morally. The new Con- 
stitution was read, on which all took the oath of allegiance. The 
oath was taken; Gustavus drew from his pocket a prayer-book, held 
it up, and began, before the whole assembly, to raise his voice in a ‘ Te 
Deum,’ that was joined inside and outside by thousands, and resounded 
far into the town. 

There and then the medal of the ‘ Fadern’s land’ was ordered to be 
struck. This great auspicious day, would it so prove in future to him 
who had originated it ? 


‘In the womb of time lie the secrets of the future.’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
TWO QUEENS. 


THe queen-mother sat with anxious glances at her window to know 
the result of the day’s proceedings, and when her son entered her room 
for a few minutes, she rose, went up to him, and embraced him, 


saying proudly : 


his sword, and gallantly bowed his head for the first time to Christina 
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‘Oh, my son, how happy am I, that we should at last be avenged; 
that at last our poor show of royalty has become what it should be, a 

stable power. I have just begun a letter to my sister Wilhelmina, that 

she should congratulate me. Frederick, I know, will respect his 
nephew.’ 

‘Mother, dear, I have this day undertaken a great responsibility ; 
may God grant me strength to fulfil it.’ 

‘What one wills strongly-one can fulfil. How 1 wish your consort " 
was worthier of you, my son.’ ‘ 

‘How do we know she is not worthy? Have I ever tried her? 
Has she ever had the motherly counsel and husbandly support so much 
needed in her position? Mother, I wislf you would deal gently with 
her.’ 

‘My son, she is really so insignificant that the best thing we.can do 
is to leave her quietly aside. It will be the greatest blot in your life,’ 
said Louisa Ulrica, with asperity. 

‘I am afraid we have both not dealt rightly with her—but do you 
hear the multitude? Now I must forget her for awhile. Mother, they 
are calling for me, I must appear. Adieu! Tell my uncle Fredenck 
that Gustavus is not the purposeless dreamer he thought him. Again, 
adieu !’ 

‘I am proud to know you have Hohenzollern blood in you. Heaven 
bless you, my son!’ 

Tall and stately the dowager-queen stood opposite her son, in the 
flush of motherly pride at his success. 


d 

A slight, graceful woman was leaning over her writing-desk at the 
a4 same time, and a tear-blotted letter lay before her. Again she read it, 
m 


again she struck out:sentences ; finally, she fairly laid her head on it, 
and cried herself to sleep. A stiff, middle-aged waiting-woman stole 
m tiptoe behind her, gently drew the letter from the desk, and 
read it. 

‘There, more complaints, more unhappiness. How I hate this 
frivolous Court. Did we come here for this? to be pushed aside as 
of no account, we Danes, by that Prussian termagant? However, 
4s long as I have power over her thé king shall never know that the 
little goose loves him. Let me read. Of course, another lament to 
ister Carolina at Copenhagen :— } 











‘My pearest Carotine,—With what are commonly called deep afflic- 
tons I cannot, perhaps, be said to be acquainted ; but, believe me, 
tarest Caroline, to find that I could not please him, for whom I had 
juitted my own adored circle; that I was eyed with a degree of harsh 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. K 
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dislike by one higher in rank and influence, and consequently with 
satirical scrutiny by the generality of the Court; believe me, it cost 
me a severe struggle and great misery of mind. But those demons, 
Anger and Resentment, were never for a moment allowed to rest in it. 
When alone, I have ever thought of my king as the object of my 
reverence, admiration, and approbation, and dwelt with complete satis- 
faction upon his numerous virtues and excellences ; his filial piety and 
fraternal affection. Surely, say I to myself, there must be some mis- 
conception, or one so exemplary in the discharge of his other duties 
would not be regardless of a solemn engagement voluntarily entered 
into in the sight of Heaven. 

‘The terminations of such reflections are very commonly tears ; but 

tears are not always painful; they are a mixed sensation, and are often 
indeed occasiqgned by joy. When the little hurricane in my heart has 
subsided, all these sentiments are softened, I scarcely know how, into 
the most pure, elevated, and fixed affection, increased, I am inclined to 
think, by the struggle in my heart, which had terminated in his favour. 
Where we are strongly prepossessed in favour of an object, to suffer 
on its account, I am convinced, increases and elevates our love. 
Have you not heard that a mother generally proves most tenderly 
attached to that child for whom she has suffered most in the bearing 
| and nursing ? 
i ‘Whilst rocked in the sickening cradle of indulgence and gratification, 
| we are apt to grow, like spoilt children, selfish, peevish, discontented ; 
we scarcely know what wil! make us really happy. But let the heart 
| be probed by sharp trials, ’tis then the energy of the mind is called 
| forth—’tis then we feel that we have a divine soul, capable of anything 
| which its great source thinks fit to call forth. 

‘Then are we sensible there is another Canaan, where all mists shall 
be removed, all tears wiped from our eyes, and sorrow shall not enter. 
Oh! then, if not before, may my adored Gustavus be sensible of my 
ardent and undivided affection ; and may this affection unite our souls 
in those bright regions of eternal bliss. 


‘With this earnest prayer, concludes your 


‘Sopnia MaGpatene. * 








‘Here is an epistle,’ said the angular dame, ‘to her sister, her old 
| confidante ; the stars be thanked, there is no other to know of this: 
i and that she cannot write a letter without blotching, so must have 
| them copied by me to the king. Ah, her sweet expressions remain not 
in that copy; he shall never know that his wife loves him. 


* This letter is original. 
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‘Hark! what is that? Let me put down the letter. Madame, 
madame, your Majesty, do you hear the shouts of the multitude’ 
Wake up, they are coming in front of the castle, let us go and look 
out.’ 

Sophia, the young queen, started up, heard the shouts of the 
people, ran to the window, and just saw her husband at the head of 
his staff enter the castle-yard—she opened her arms, she cried with 
joy: ‘Oh, he is saved, he is at the head of his people!’ But Gustavus 
did not look up, he did not lower his sword, he had no glance for his 
young wife as he had given to Christina Eckermann ! 


( 


(To be continued). 
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Everyone who has given any thought to the subject of representation in 
England has inevitably arrived at the conclusion that the modes in vogue 
for obtaining it are as anomalous and imperfect as they well can be. 
Tried by every test of consistency the British House of Commons is a 
mere pretence of representation, and the various municipal and local 
bodies which are presumed to be representative are very little better 
than their great counterpart. But it is argued—and the argument is 
not without plausibility—that what the representative character of the 
House of Commons lacks in consistency is made up by expediency. 
It is contended that the anomalies which are pointed out as imperfec- 
tions are the great secrets of representative strength, because they 
provide for that variety which is so desirable in governing bodies. It 
is presumed that because one member is returned by 100 votes or less, 
and another by 10,000 votes or more; and because two members are 
returned from a borough containing only a few hundred acres, whilst 
a county with an area of thousands of square miles returns only one 
member, then, that the very acme of variety is reached. Hence, it is 
also contended, with righteous indignation, that to call such ‘ wise 
provisions ’ anomalies is to exhibit an intense ignorance of the principles 
of real representative government. 

If this were all the representative reformer had to contend against, 
his task would be easy. It is quite true that variety in supreme 
representative bodies is not only desirable, but essential to their eff- 
ciency and stability; but the variety of machinery alluded to has nothing 
about it calculated to ensure the variety of membership alleged ; and, 
practically, it does not provide it. Those who contend that it does, 
proclaim that they are willing to range themselves amongst the 
amiable and timid band of unsophisticated politieal fugitives, whose 
plaintive cry is ‘peace at any price ’—a cry which has justly acquired 
the stigma of being a cowardly and paltry refuge for those who are 
deficient in moral as well as physical courage. 
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Granted, however, that this variety is essential, the representative 
reformer has two distinct and separate difficulties to overcome. The 
one is to secure the variety in practice which is now so plausibly 
alleged in theory; the other is to anticipate what may be called a 
modern discovery. Supposing the said discovery to be fully antici- 
pated it ought to meet the other difficulty also, so that the last may be 
appropriately taken as including both. 

According to all the old world notions of representation, an election 
was a rough-and-ready appeal to a body of persons, the decision of a 
majority of whom was accepted as decisive without further parley. 
If 101 voted one way, and 99 the other, then, of course, the former 
had it. Ofcourse! Go into any popular assemblage, great or small, 
and hazard the expression of a doubt about the justice of such a deci- 
sion, and you will be howled down, or sent to Coventry, unless a more 
humane treatment arises from a doubt of your sanity. Any suggestion 
that the 99 should have consideration will be received by the common 
sense prevalent in the regions of popular capacity, as ‘very like a 
whale,’ or ‘ hopelessly childish.’ Aye, you might as well seriously ask 
which is the heavier, a pound of gold or a pound of feathers? Which 
is the heaviest ? is the more popular way of putting it; and, in circles 
where comparative and superlative are apt to be promiscuously jum- 
bled, some amusement may be derived from pressing the question. It 
is considered correct for a child to answer ‘gold.’ Popular capacity 
laughs, and common sense plumes itself upon a contemptuous refusal 
to consider whether the weights are equal or not, because it is pre- 
sumed that ‘anybody can see that they are.’ Even persons who are 
entitled to be called ‘educated,’ as well as a majority of those who 
have done their ‘tables,’ are apt to be oblivious or forgetful of the 
difference between avoirdupois and troy weight, whereby the feathers 
turn out, after all, to be much the heavier, in the proportion of about 
17 to 14. te ee ae 

Popular convictions concerning that much abused nursery question 
curiously correspond with those upon representation. That which is 
too often accepted as a self-evident proposition turns out to be entirely 
wrong. The feathers are the heavier ; and there is no justice in giving 
the sole representation to only one-half of a constituency, and denying 
it to the other half. This is the discovery. Like most other dis- 
coveries, it is self-evident enough after it is found out, but it seems 
never to have been perceived until about 1830, when it was pro- 


_ pounded in connection with the discussions upon the Reform Bills of 


those days. Since that time it has found expression in various coun- 
tries, and has been put forward in all sorts of forms, and the imper- 
fections of mere majority representation, since they are discovered and 
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fully disclosed, render it necessary that electoral reform should sys- 
tematically provide for the representation of minorities, said to be 
secured in a clumsy and hap-hazard sort of way under the present 
system of English elections. Any proposal which has for its object 
merely to pare down and adjust representation upon the present basis 
can no longer appeal for support upon its merits. The disfranchise- 
ment of all little boroughs, and the transfer of the seats to larger areas 
or more populous districts cannot be looked forward to as an improve- 
ment. A study of the various electoral problems which have been 
propounded during the last forty years must lead to the conclusion 
that the fondly cherished panacea of equal electoral districts must be 
transferred to the category of amiable and puerile exploded ideas. 
Nothing of that kind will do. Anything which tends to level and 
monotonize constituencies can only be an aggravation of existing evils, 
and an extinguishment of the accidental good which has grown up by 
chance in the constitution of Parliament as it is. If any one of primi- 
tive electoral views wants to know why, there are abundant reasons 
with which to sustain the numerous objections against the modes 
hitherto in vogue, and against the narrow simplicity of the proposed 
remedies which have too often found favour in years past. 

Of these objections five may be urged as conspicuous and para- 
mount. According to those who desire electoral reforms to proceed 
upon primitive lines, the model constituency is one of certain fixed 
proportions returning one member. For purposes of illustration, and 
to save a plethora of figures, it is convenient to assume that such a 
constituency contains 200 electors. It may also be granted that 
political opinions are sharply divided into two classes, every voter 
being compelled to vote for one or the other or not at all. 

The first objection is that in all appeals to the popular vote, as at 
present made, the successful voters are inordinately represented. If 
101 vote for one candidate, and 99 for the other, the former being 
exclusively victorious, are represented in a proportion greatly in excess 
of their due; for, if the member is appropriated in virtue of the 
200 electors, and 101 are, in fact, allowed to return him, the successful 
voters are permitted to exercise nearly double the political power to 
which they are theoretically entitled; they monopolise in their own 
persons the power of the whole 200. 

The second objection, and the one which may be most frequently 
referred to in practice, is when there are many candidates to divide 
the votes, or when a considerable proportion of the electors abstain 
from voting. In the latter case 76 may vote one way, and 74 the 
other—-50 abstaining. The 74 are consequently permitted to exercise 
the same power as if the whole 200 had voted unanimously. Thus @ 
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minority of only three-eighths are falsely presamed to be a majority, 
in defiance of the facts. An examination of the electoral rolls proves 
that a very large proportion of members ‘of the House of Commons 
are returned, not by majorities, as is fondly presumed, but by 
minorities. The most remarkable so-called ‘victory’ of 1868 was 
obtained in this way. Mr. Gladstone was presumed to be rejected by 
South West Lancashire, and his political opponents ‘got in’— 
Mr. Cross polled 7,729 votes, and Mr. Turner 7,676. Those honour- 
able members, by virtue of a united vote representing only 7,676 
electors, are usurping in Parliament the power conferred upon the 
19,639 electors of the entire constituency, or nearly three times the 
power to which they should be really entitled, in consideration of the 
votes they actually received. This case is one of hundreds of a similar 
character, for it is quite an exception for a member to be returned by 
a clear majority of the constituency to whom he appeals. Hence the 
theory of government by majorities completely breaks down in prac- 
tice, and the result is, that in almost every constituency the minority 
is dominant in defiance of popular presumption to the contrary. 
Hackney, for instance, contains 40,000 electors. At the election in 1868, 
the candidate at the head of the poll got only 14,785 votes, or about 
one-third of the entire constituency, in virtue of which return, he 
exercises as much power as if he had received the whole 40,000 votes. 
An extension of this item of consideration will prove that the House of 
Commons wields a power derived from electors, who, in the aggregate, 
are @ small minority of the electors of the whole country. 

The third objection is that if 101 vote one way, and 99 the other, 
the 99 are not represented at all. No matter how compactly and 
faithfully they may have voted, unless they happen to outvote their 
opponents they are consigned to a position in which they might as 
well be politically dead and buried until the next election. This state 
of things, which prevails to a great-extent in the case of every contested 
seat, is the more glaring where the defeated minority, being nearly 
half, perhaps, of a popular constituency, outnumbers ten-fold or a 
hundred-fold the majority of other constituencies which obtain an ex- 
cessively inordinate share of power. It will suffice to instance the 69 
electors of Portarlington, who have a member all to themselves, and 
the 15,000 who voted at Liverpool for a candidate, who was never- 
theless excluded from the representation of that borough. There are 
tumberless milder contrasts that may be quoted, without end, in proof 
of the fallacious nature of the theory that the present House of Com- 
tons is truly representative of the whole country. 

The fourth objection is, that unsuccessful voters are, in addition to 
the injustice of not being represented at all, obliged to submit to the 
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mortification of seeing the power ostensibly derived from them trans- 
ferred to the credit of their political opponents. The majority being 
101, and the minority 99, and the former being alone victorious, the 
power of the 99 is forthwith transferred and counted in the House to 
an effect precisely the reverse of the recorded intention. The most 
recent case in practice is that of Preston. The total number of 
voters is 10,204, only 4,542 of whom voted for the successful can- 
didate. Of the rest, 1,848 did not vote at all, and the successful 
candidate gets credit for them at any rate. The remaining 3,824 voted 
for the unsuccessful candidate, and though they outnumber by far the 
average number of voters in virtue of whose votes members sit in 
Parliament, their votes are not merely blotted out, but are practically 
put to the credit of their opponent, for he is entitled to exercise the 
same power as if they had voted for him instead of against him. 
Nothing can be more demoralizing than such a state of things. Those 
1,848 electors who were not sufficiently enamoured of either candidate 
are made to count in favour of the Incky man despite their abstention, 
and the 3,824 are put pell-mell into the same scale, regardless of the 
fact that they voted unanimously to the contrary effect. It is sheer 
nonsense to presume that the successful candidate represents Preston, 
when only a trifle more than three-sevenths of the electors voted for 
him. Such a presumption only brings representation into degradation 
and contempt. 

The fifth objection transcends all the others in importance and force. 
It is that, as constituencies and elections are now contrived, the result 
rests neither with the majority, nor the minority, nor with any other 
known element of calculation, but with the foul residuum, into whose 
hands the result of nearly every election actually falls. In the recent 
case of Preston, just quoted, the recorded majority of the successful 
candidate over his opponent was 718 ont of 4,542; clearly, therefore, 
the decision rested not with the whole 4,542, as is roughly supposed, 
but with only 360; for had they been induced to vote contrariwise, the 
result would have been reversed. It will be observed, therefore, that 
a fraction over three per cent. of the constituency held the real power 
of all the electors in their own hands: the decision was at their option 
as fully as if they had been the only persons entitled to vote. An 
investigation of electoral returns shows that, as a general rule, the 
scale is turned by fewer than three per cent. of the electors, and 
a preponderance of less than a dozen persons is often sufficient. The 
consequence is that the representation of the whole country is con- 
signed to a mere handful of clever-rascals and ignorant fools who, by 
means of bribery, intimidation, false promises, unhesitating lies, and 
all the other various forms of electoral hocussing, are made to play the 
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parts of extinguishers of the representative power of their fellow 
citizens. Where there is any doubt about the proportion of parties, 
accidents of association and education will generally divide constituents 
pretty equally; and all that a candidate has to do to ensure success is 
to operate upon three or five per cent. of the electors more than his 
opponent, and his party will usually make up the rest of his account. 
It is an appreciation of this phase of electioneering which has elevated 
canvassing into so much importance, because the experienced agent 
knows that he has only to cajole from three to five of every hundred 
of the voters to secure success. It is this which makes a publican 
such a valuable electioneering ally ; not that he possesses influence 
. upon the electors at large, who neither,know nor care anything about 
him, but because he usually knows and has conversational influence 
over half-a-dozen or so of voters, by a few aggregations of whom it is 


3 well known the final decision is possessed. 
7 Fair consideration of the aforesaid five objections, without reference 
, - to minor ones, will convince every reader that the present system is a 
e delusive pretence of representation. The House of Commons is not a 
r representative body at all, but a chapter of accidents—accidents of 
n, history and accidents of to-day. It may be an honest House enough 
or —it may be an efficient House—it may be more efficient than any 
yn other, past, present, or to come; but that is no answer to the allega- 
tion that it is not a representative House, as it certainly is not. It is not 
.e, representative of majorities, for there are scarcely a score of members 
alt who have polled a majority of their constituents. It is not representa- 
er tive of minorities, for they are carefully excluded from a particle of 
ose participation. It is not even representative of the chicanery and cor- 
ent ruption of electioneering, for that is only so much groping in the dark, 
ful the aggregate result of which no one can tell. 
ore, No doubt it suits the professional electioneering craft to make merry 
sed, about these little matters, for which they are prepared forthwith to make 
the excuse. They and the peace-at-any-price party unite in pious 
that adjurations to spare the constitutional tree and to touch not a single 
wer bough. They are never tired of expatiating upon the necessary 
tion imperfections of all human institutions, and that it is vain and idle to 


An attempt the cure of inevitable evils. The generality of people, whilst 
, the admitting the force of the objections enumerated above, are mostly 
and disposed to admit them as arguments against frequent appeals to the 
The country—against short Parliaments and all that sort of thing ; for, as 
con- @ rule, there is no notion that there is.any alternative between elections 
o, by pretty much as they are, and no elections at all; and therefore, if all 
, and these evils are associated with elections, the only remedy is to have as 
few of them as possible. 
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But those who are fully aroused to the importance of the discovery 
that the old modes are delusive are averse to any so-called reforms 
which are not calculated to meet the objections referred to. The 
nature of their objection to patching up electoral law is happily 
expressed in a remarkable passage in the address of the Attorney- 
General at the recent Social Science Congress, when he said, ‘It is 
one thing to acquiesce in an anomaly which we have received from 
our ancestors; it is quite another to enact it afresh, and to stamp with 
our approbation what is unworthy of it.’ Out of this sentiment has 
arisen what is called ‘Proportional Representation.’ Something of 
the kind has been independently thought of and written about in 
several countries, but that may be passed by for a moment, for Propor- 
tional Representation is a name given to ideas cherished in England, 
arising out of what is known in certain narrow circles as ‘ Mr. Hare’s 
Scheme.’ Exception may be taken to the expression ‘narrow circles,’ 
because the scheme has been disclosed ever since 1857; but it 
is none the less true that, so far as the great bulk of the people are 
concerned, they have never heard of it; and so far as those who have 
heard of it are concerned, most of them know little of it and care 
less. The reason is, that it has never been put forth in a popular 
form, and has excited little or no interest and no enthusiasm 
whatever, except amongst a few leisurely gentlemen and _ ladies 
who have been dealing with it too much as an electoral toy, with 
which to amuse an occasional half hour, or to fill up an afternoon 
now and then with a friendly meeting, where they have had all 
the talking to themselves. Very likely these gentlemen and ladies 
may demur to this. Conscious that they have given the scheme some 
attention, and that they have written sundry books and pamphlets 
with a view to its elucidation, they perhaps imagine that other people 
have become equally interested, and have duly read and accepted the 
opinions published. But if any of those advocates of the scheme will 
make inquiry in the work-a-day world, they will soon be convinced 
how little impression they have made. Those who have taken special 
interest in politics for some years, and have expressly studied repre- 
sentative plans, of course know something about it. Working men 
who read, and who engage in the furtherance of advanced opinions, 
have freely talked about it; but, considering the years it has passed 
through, and the amount of printing that has been done for it, it is 
surprising what little hold it has taken upon the minds of practical 
politicians, how little it is known amongst the masses, and how very 
few there are who profess to understand it. And the most remarkable 
peculiarity of the scheme is, that nearly everyone who has written 
about it has suggested modifications; indeed, if all the modifications 
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which have been proposed by its various patrons were to be adopted, 
the whole scheme would be nearly modified to death. Another 
peculiarity is, that all those who have taken upon themselves to 
advocate or elucidate the scheme have said, with singular unanimity, 
that it is simple and not complicated. Such reiteration is, in fact, the 
best possible proof that it is not simple, and that it is complicated. 
No one thinks it worth while to say much in proof that a circle is 
round, or that a square has four equal sides and angles, they being 
self-evident facts. If the scheme were simple, and not complicated, it 
would appeal as such to every understanding ; whereas, every advocate, 
from the author downwards, has felt it necessary to apologise for its 
exceedingly tortuous and inconclusive provisions. When one reads 
the repeated protestations of simplicity, one is reminded of the tickets 
so often displayed in shop windows: ‘2s. 53d., very cheap:’ ‘39s. 6d., 
really elegant’; and soon. If the cheapness and elegance were so 
clearly apparent, observers might be trusted to find that out spon- 
taneously, and so it is with that protestation concerning the simplicity 
of Mr. Hare’s Scheme, which simplicity no one ever discovers in the 
first instance for himself. Mr. Mill admits that it appeared complicated 
to him at first, and the same may be presumed of men of less mental 
power. As to those who have read and re-read, and so advanced a 
laborious step at a time to the end, it may be safely presumed that 
many of them have reflected, that whether it is worth while to go 
through so much to learn so little is a matter of opinion. 

Passing by all the other novelties which Mr. Hare’s scheme abounds 
with, the one for present consideration is his contrivance for Alterna- 
tive Voting. All his friends, however much they may have modified 
him for their own individual satisfaction, have concurred in some form 
or other in this leading feature, which it will be convenient to refer 
to in detail later on. Accordingly, in 1867, Mr. Mill rose in his place 
in Parliament, and, leaving out all Mr. Hare’s other electoral inven- 
tions, proposed the adoption of Alternative Voting, which he then 
called ‘ Personal Representation.’ Of course the proposal was rejected, 
but further discussions within the aforesaid narrow circles have again 
led to an alteration of name, so that the last designation of that portion 
of Mr. Hare’s scheme is ‘ Proportional Representation,’ and under that 
tame it was again heard of in Parliament last session. 

Of course the expression ‘Proportional Representation’ might be 
‘pplied to a proposal for equal electoral districts, or any other adjust- 
ment of that primitive nature, but it has really now become so far 
identified with Alternative Voting as to be regarded as the same thing; 
for the associates and co-promoters of Mr. Hare’s scheme seem to have 
nade up their minds that Alternative Voting is the best remedy fos 
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the present imperfect modes of conducting elections. Amongst writers 
on the subject, Mrs. Henry Fawcett has taken a genial and candid part, 
leaning decidedly in its favour, but evidently hesitating to adopt it 
thoroughly. The most enthusiastic advocate, however, of Mr. Hare’s 
scheme, as well as of Alternative Voting, is Mr. Walter Morrison, 
M.P. for Plymouth, who introduced a Bill last Spring for promoting 
Proportional Representation, and he succeeded in carrying it forward 
to an interesting but not very practical debate, which was only a 
preliminary to the quietus of the Bill. 

Some may think that with that Bill the subject may drop. On the 
contrary, there is a growing party in favour of Alternative Voting 
as the only means of obtaining the Proportional Representation desired. 
At such a time, when the party are gathering their forces for another 
determined advance, it cannot fail to be worth while to consider this 
new device, not from the point of view of those who have committed 
themselves to its advocacy, but from a free platform. 

In order to carry out Alternative Voting to its utmost limits, 
Mr. Hare advocates arrangements which would virtually convert the 
whole country into one constituency. As this is one of Mr. Hare’s 
numerous ‘ difficulties,’ it has of course been modified, and Mr. Mor- 
rison’s modification was embodied in his Bill, which proposed a 
perfectly arbitrary set of new constituencies of which none should 
return less than 3 members ; Liverpool having 11, Birmingham 7, and 
80 on in proportion to-population. The objection to the map of constitu- 
encies was that it was entirely arbitrary and governed by no invariable 
principle save the fancy of the author ; but that is not the subject to be 
remarked upon. The part most contended for was Alternative Voting, 
and Mr. Morrison thus described it in his speech :—‘ The voter himself 
would arrange on his voting paper the names of several candidates in 
the order of his preference, the voting paper showing on its face that 
the vote would only be reckoned for one candidate.’ The voter would 
vote A, B, C, &ec., &e. If A did not need his vote B would get it; if 
B did not need it C would get it. That, of course, is simplicity itself. 
But there are two rather ponderous difficulties even at this point. As 
each voter must determine for himself the order of his own preference, 
the names must be written by him, and though each voter wrote only 
three names, the time occupied must be almost interminable ; that 1s, 
supposing every voter could write with facility; but as so many car- 
not write at all, and probably two-thirds of every borough constituency 
are little accustomed to the free use of their pens, it must indeed be 4 
long day that would suffice to get through the pollings. 

But let those considerations be considered waived ; let every objec 
tion of that kind be thrown in as can be well afforded; let it be 
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presumed that every voter can write freely and so get the polling over 
easily—the work is only just begun. What seems so simple when con- 
sidered with reference to only one voting paper is really and truly a 
hopeless maze when thousands have to be taken into account. One 
hundred will do for illustration as well as a million. No candidate is 
to have credited to him more than what is called a quota. Supposing 
100 electors to be entitled to 10 members, 10 would be the quota. If 
A gets say 20 primary votes, 10 are to be retained for him and 10 are 
to be passed on to B or any other candidate appearing second on each 
paper respectively. But the question is which 10 are to be retained, 
and which passed on. Half may be in favour of B and the other half 
of C. Supposing the papers to be taken at option, the returning 
officer may return which of the two latter he pleases. Supposing the 
transfer to be in the order of voting, then the numbering of the papers 
and not the choice of the electors would decide it. Mr. Hare proposes 
to take the order of voting as a rule, but the Ballot has rendered that 
impossible. Finally, by shuffling the papers, and going over them 
twice, two different returns may usually be obtained. Mr. Morrison 
seems to have become convinced that this difficulty can be got over, 
and has tried new rules of his own, as embodied in his Bill, whereby 
those who vote for the fewest candidates are to be counted first, so 
that he who takes the trouble to vote for the most candidates would 
probably be rewarded for his perseverance by his vote becoming 
worthless. But the presumptions all through, from Mr. Hare to 
Mr. Morrison, appear to be that the elector, happy in the exercise of 
voting how he pleases, will not be likely to care (and he certainly can 
never know, if he votes for two or more) how his vote is appropriated 
or whether it is appropriated at all. 

How slight, however, must be the uncertainty of the voter compared 
to the bewilderment of the unhappy returning officer—that is if he has 
aconscience. In the absence of a conscience nothing can be easier, 
because, as the return could rarely be made to come out the same twice 
there could be no scrutiny, no check, no investigation, and no responsi- 
bility. In that case there could be no doubt about the ‘working’ of 
the scheme, though there is a doubt whether excited voters in stirring 
times would submit to be worked ; and if they did, whether they would 
be justified in their submission. 

To the thoroughly seasoned advocate of Alternative Voting, all 
these objections go for nothing. They are so enamoured of their 
hobby that demonstration will not convince them—it is as thunder 
tothe deaf or lightning to the blind. Make a set of voting papers; 
and try them over—you will never favour Alternative Voting again ; 
tut do not suppose that you can by such means convince the 
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philosopher who has got thoroughly into the working of this alter- 
native groove. 

Mr. Morrison, in his speech upon his Bill, as a matter of course, in 
common with all his co-advocates, said that the plan was not compli- 
cated, and that the rules were simple. No one doubts it: they are so 
simple as to be entirely inadequate to unravel the complication of the 
circumstances to the satisfaction of any unbiassed critic. He also said 
that the system had been tried in America, in Denmark, and at Bolton 
during the Co-operative Congress this year. The experiments referred 
to in America were on a very limited scale, and reports in their favour 
are from distinct partizans. It will suffice, therefore, to glance at 
Bolton and Denmark. 

Having said that the plan had worked well in Denmark, Mr. Morrison 
continued to say that ‘ he had himself suggested it to the delegates at 
the Co-operative Congress at Bolton last spring—the voting went off 
without the slightest hitch. Those who maintained that the system 
was complicated in operation must meet these facts.’ By all means. 

It is quite true that, out of compliment to Mr. Morrison, a mere 
handful of co-operators did agree at a meeting to conduct an election 
according to the orthodox plan of Alternative Voting. It is quite 
correct that there was not ‘the slightest hitch,’ but it was one great 
hitch throughout. The complications were so numerous that there 
was not time to explain. The persons charged with the return aban- 
doned the idea of a quota, because they found it would not work; so 
the essential principle of the thing was thrown overboard, and the 
election resolved itself by accident into an old-fashioned election by 
means of voting papers. Consequently the Bolton experiment, instead 
of being an argument in favour of Alternative Voting, is an argument 
against it. 

And now let the facts for Denmark be met. The electoral law in 
force there is the invention of Mr. Andre, and it resembles Mr. Hare’s 
Alternative Voting so nearly as to be substantially the same thing ; for 
erroneous ideas, like epidemics, are apt to break 'out in several places 
simultaneously. Mr. Andrew’s electoral law was adopted in Denmark 
in 1855, and, as it was brought under the notice of our Government, 
the then Secretary of Legation for Denmark (Mr. Lytton) was 
instructed to report upon the subject. The report is an admirable one, 
and it informs us, in the first place, that the law in Denmark applies in 
practice to the election of only 45 members by a population, including 
women and children, of only 2,604,024. The insignificance of those 
figures should be accepted as a sufficient answer; but let that pass. 
Mr. Morrison says—‘ Mr. Andre and Mr. Lytton, a perfectly disinte 
rested witness, bear evidence as to its simplicity in actual working 
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Mr. Andre, the author, can scarcely be esteemed ‘ a perfectly disinte- 
rested witness ;’ and as for Mr. Lytton, his report, though candid to 
the extent of inconvenience, is coloured by very palpable apologies for 
numerous imperfections, evidently arising out of a personal friendship 
with Mr. Andre. Notwithstanding, he gives us particulars which 
show that during every election provision is made for drawing lots no 
less than four times at so many respective stages. That alone should 
be a sufficient objection to any well-regulated mind. 

As to complications and simplicity, Mr. Lytton says:—‘The subject 
under consideration is so suggestive, and demands for its thorough 
comprehension an examination so various and minute, that I cannot 
possibly hope to do more on the present occasion than indicate ground 
for fuller and further inquiry.’ Thus the plan which is said to be not 
above the comprehension of the average voter, proved too much for 
our experienced diplomatist. 

Concerning the efficacy of the law, Mr. Lytton says :—‘ Elaborate 
objections have been made to the law by persons whose natural acute- 
ness entitles their opinion to be gravely considered. I must avow that 
the impression I have derived from the general result of my inquiries, 
is that that the law is not popular in this country. Mr. Andrew himself 
has publicly admitted, with some natural bitterness, that his law is 
generally ridiculed as an absurd law. I believe that this is a fact. I 
have heard it described as a ludicrous law. I have also heard it de- 
scribed as an wnintelligible law; and I have heard it described as an 
impracticable law. It has been gravely asserted in an able and influen- 
tial organ of the public press, that the law does not in practice attain 
the ends to which it is directed in theory, and that it affords no virtual 
guarantee for the representation of majorities and minorities in just 
and adequate proportion.’ 

Could there be a more crushing condemnation of anything than 
those pungent sentences? It is simply astounding that Mr. Morrison 
should appeal in Parliament to such evidence as being in favour of the 
system in question. It is true that Mr. Lytton attempted to reply to 
the objections so forcibly urged, but an examination of his report will 
convince anyone that he completely failed to substantiate favourable 


facts, or to answer adverse opinions. 


The only possible explanation of the submission of the Danes to 
anything of the kind is that they are few and widely scattered, and 
they have never enjoyed the pretence of popular representation. The 
peculiar constitution of Denmark has enabled the ruling classes to 
impose upon the people a law which they were unable to resist; and 
that is the best that can be said of the whole business. 

Admitting all the defects alleged of existing electoral procedure in 
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England, it is certain that alternative voting is not the remedy to - 
apply. By the testimony of all independent critics it is inextricably 
complicated in theory, and the experience of Denmark and Bolton 
exhibit it as a failure in practice; and one of the least objections to it 
in Denmark is that the electoral law provides for successive intervals 
of eight days, six days, and fifteen days, making about a month for 
the completion of an election. Such a delay would be intolerable in 
England, but it is doubtful whether Mr. Hare’s scheme, in its integrity, 
would admit of the completion of an election in twelve months. 
Whether any new process is forthcoming, rejecting old lines, and 
avoiding the complications of Alternative Voting, remains to be seen. 

















h PLACKBERRY PusH IN pruTuMn. 


By tHe Rev. J.-G. Woop. 





Some years ago an Australian settler was on a journey, and, as he 
travelled, he saw what he took for the moment to be a blackberry 
bush. Of course it was not a blackberry bush, but the very semblance 
of the familiar bramble, with its well-remembered berries, so stirred 
his recollections of childhood, that he could not rest until he was on 
his way back to the old country. I can fully sympathise with his 
feelings, for I confess to a very strong affection for the blackberry, 
which I always visit whenever there is an opportunity, though I care 
not for its fruit. 

Within a few yards of my house there is one blackberry bush for 
which I have the strongest admiration, and there are few days when I 
do not visit it. It stands by itself in a pasture field, of which it forms 
one of the most conspicuous features. 

There are plenty of trees in the field. Nearest to the blackberry is 
a clump of horse-chestnuts, one of which is rapidly dying, having evi- 
dently been attacked by the great white grub of the stagbeetle, an 
insect which absolutely swarms in this part-of the country, and which, 
as it passes several years in the larval state, and feeds all the while 
upon the tree, makes no small damage in the neighbourhood. 

It is easy to detect the trees that are afflicted with this destroyer. 
They first show signs of decay in the upper branches, and the tree 
gradually dies down to the root. If it be eut down, and the stump 
opened, the cause of the disease will at once be evident in the shape 
of large, soft, grey, white, shining grubs, with very large and lumpy 
tails, & pair of horny, powerful jaws, between which any one who gets 
ti finger will repent it, and so obese, that like Basil Hall’s fat pig 

Jenny,’ the creatures cannot stand on their little legs, but are obliged 
to lie perpetually on their sides. 

At some distance is a row of silver birches, their shining stems glis- 
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tening against the background of brackens which stretch beyond 
them ; a tall, weeping birch waves its feathery plumage in the breeze, 
and around is a fringe of elms, oaks, and poplars, with one or two fine 
cedars spreading their ‘ dark layers of shade’ in the middle distance. 

It might seem that a simple blackberry bush would look quite insig- 
nificant in the midst of such surroundings; but, in reality, they only serve 
to set forth its beauty, there being no similarity, and therefore no 
rivalry between the forest trees and the blackberry bush. 

But it is not an ordinary blackberry, but the very king of black- 
berries. It forms a round clump, some ten feet in height, and fifty 
in circumference, looking in the distance more like a haystack than a 
blackberry bush. It owes its form entirely to nature, and not to art, 
the long, flexible stems having sprung up, and when they became too 
heavy to bear their own weight, having drooped over until they 
touched the ground. This has gone on year by year, each season 
adding to the size of the clump, and therefore to the length of the 
new stems. One stem of this year’s growth is at least twenty feet in 
length, and at its base about as thick as a man’s thumb. It has sprung 
from the middle of the clump, forced its way to the light, and then 
continued to grow so rapidly when it could put forth its leaves, that 
it has overhung the whole of the clump, and its end lies trailing over 
the ground. Just in the same way, and for the same reason, the ferns 
in the New Forest run up to considerable heights, often exceeding 
eleven feet from the ground to their tips. 

If the long, trailing branches be drawn aside, the whole clump is 
seen to be constituted in a most curious manner. A mere shell of 
foliage and living shoots envelopes it, while the centre is composed of 
a thick, tangled mass of dead, dry, and shrivelled branches, through 
which a few powerful shoots, such as that which has just been mentioned, 
have forced their way. Such a spot as this is just the place which 
rabbits love. All round the clump their resting places are at once 
discernible by a practised eye, the grass being pressed downwards in 4 
sort of partial spiral, caused by the way in which the animals turn 
round and round before they lie down—a relic of wild life which has 
survived even in our domestic dogs. Many birds, by the way, make 
the foundation of their nests after a similar fashion, arranging a qual- 
tity of grass in the required place, sitting on it, and spinning round 
and round until they have worked a suitable hollow in it. Some thirty 
of these resting places are plainly seen, and while I was looking 
the clump the other day, out popped a rabbit, without noticing mé¢ 
as I was standing perfectly still. Suddenly the little animal detected 
a strange presence, and scuttled back again with much more hast 


than it had come out. 
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- As to position, this splendid blackberry bush is most favourably 
situated, being sheltered by trees on nearly every side, and only ex- 
posed towards the south. So much for the bush itself; now let us 
note its aspect in two periods of the autumn, namely, the beginning 
and towards the end. 

It is a fine, warm, but not sultry day at the, beginning of autumn, 
with a rather smart breeze, which is very pleasant in one respect, but 
rather disagreeable in another, inasmuch as it keeps at home so many 
insects, which would otherwise be abroad. 


As far as flowers and leaves go, the bush is in its prime. Its whole 


surface is covered with flowers in various stages of progress. Some 
of them have nearly run their course;‘their petals are bent backwards, 
so as to show their numerous yellow stamens, and the nascent berry 
beneath them—rough, small, and giving little promise of its future 
excellence. On the same branches are very pale green, sharply pointed 
buds; that are yet unopened, while others have just broken the green 
calyx, so as to show the pinky petals as they lie folded within. Ex- 
cept the way in which the ample gauzy wings of the earwig are folded 
under its tiny wing-case, I know no natural packing so wonderful as 
that of a flower while yet in its bud state. Even with the small petals 
of the blackberry, the arrangement of the folds is worthy of attention ; 
but in large-petaled flowers, which are often enclosed in comparatively 
small buds, the complicated and yet simple disposition of the folded 
petal is almost beyond the power of description—entirely beyond it 
without the aid of explanatory diagrams. 

The leaves are all of the brightest green, with two exceptions. On 
many of them are the tortuous tracks of the tiny leaf-miner caterpillar, 
creatures so small that they pass the whole of their lives between the 
upper and under surfaces of the leaves, feeding on the soft substance, 
called parenchyma, that lies between them. Often they light on the 
toothed edge of the leaf, and whenever they do so they seem unable to 
quit the edge, though we think they would find more nutriment by 
following the example of many of their fellows, and eating their way 
boldly into the middle of the leaf. But, like the mariners of old, who 
were always obliged to keep near the shore, they were afraid to trust 
themselves in the open leaf, and followed every little projection with 
conscientious regularity. 

Any one who wants to know how gorgeous a British insect can be, 
let him tie a piece of gauze over some of these mined leaves, and watch 
them until a tiny moth appears in the gauze, the perfect form of the 
little caterpillar that made the zigzag track. It will be so small that 
it hardly looks like a moth af all, its outspread wings together not 
being ag large as the letter O. Take the little creature to the micro- 
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scope, concentrate a beam of light on it, and then, if you can, find 
words to describe its glories. It is useless to do so by comparing it 
with diamonds, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, gold, or so forth, because 
the moth infinitely surpasses the gems, and if we say that some impe- 
rial suite of jewels approaches the splendour of the leaf-mining moth, 
we should almost appear to be disparaging the insect. There are plenty 
of these wondrous little moths, every species having its own special 
beauties. 

Some of the leaves are seen to be rolled up in little cylinders, 
while others are merely doubled, their edges being brought together 
and fastened. If we pick one of the rolled leaves, out tumbles a little 
caterpillar, and drops to the ground, letting itself down by means of a 
silken thread, upon which it means to return to its dwelling when the 
danger is over. Pick one of the folded leaves, and the inhabitant gives 
no sign of alarm. Open it carefully, and there is the caterpillar inside, 
bright green, stretched out quite straight, and pressed so tightly against 
the inside, that at first sight it is not easy to discriminate between the 
insect and the leaf. 

I noticed, on the same bush, two other curious instances of pro- 
tective resemblance. One was that of a large tipula, one of those 
insects we collectively know as Daddy Long-legs. Whenever these 
flies settled on the bush, they invariably chose the flower-stalk as their 
resting-place, so that their legs, wings, and bodies became mixed up 
with the diverging lines of the flower-stalks ; and if the eye were once 
taken from them they could hardly be detected. 

The second instance was a much more singular one. Great numbers 
of the common garden-spiders had hung their wheel-shaped webs 
among the branches of the bush. One was a very beautiful spider, 
with a bright green body, so conspicuous, indeed, that I wondered how 
it could ever escape observation. SoI gave the net a jerk, so as to 
alarm the spider. As soon as she felt the jerk she left the web, ran 
along a plant to the spot where two leaves sprang from the stem, 
plunged into the angle formed by their junction, and tucked away her 
legs under her. In this attitude her green body looked so exactly like 
a small leaf-bud, that it was hardly possible to persuade myself that 
the. creature was not a suitable bud. And the similitude was in 
creased by a little red spot at the end of the tail, which exactly repre- 
sented the red top of an unopened bud. 

On the particular day which I have mentioned there was too much 
wind to please the insects, very few of whom, therefore, made thei 
appearance on the blackberry bush. The hive-bees were tolerably 
busy among the flowers; as, indeed, they always are whenever they 
have a chance. Humble bees also came with their heavy hum, a” 
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id accordingly, when a hive-bee and a humble-bee wanted to take to the 
it same flower there was a difference of opinion, which, however, never 
se came even to the semblance of a fight: Several species of solitary 
ye" bees also came, more apparently for the pollen than for honey. 
ih, Many ichneumon flies were fussing about among the foliage, but I 
ty have not yet been able to discover the object of their search. I sus- 
ial pect however some of them at least may have come after the leaf- 
rolling and leaf-folding caterpillars. We know that there are some 
me, ichneumon flies which can even get at larve that are buried in the 
her trunks of trees, boring through the solid wood with the long hair-like 
ttle ovipositor, and contriving, by some wonderful instinct, to hit upon the 
if a very spot in which the larva lies hidden, and to pass an egg into its 
the body along the ovipositor. So I thought that these ichneumons, 
ves especially those which had tolerably long ovipositors, might be on a 
ide, similar errand, endeavouring to pierce the caterpillars within their 
inst leafy houses. I could not however detect one ichneumon so engaged, 
the though I watched very carefully. 

Several species of hoverer-fly were about the bush, settling occa- 
pro- sionally on the flowers. These beautiful and strong winged insects 
hose care little for wind, and may be seen enjoying their brilliant life on the 
hese wing when even the bees scarcely like to venture out of their hives. 
their Some of them bear a curious resemblance to wasps, and others to bees, 
1 up so closely imitating the insect, not only in shape and colour, but in 
once action, that no one who is not a practical entomologist will venture to 

take one in his hand. 

bers Of beetles there were but very few. Some of the tiny pear-shaped 
webs weevils were crawling slowly over the leaves, clinging to them very 
pider, firmly, considering that they were sharply agitated by the wind. 
| how Some of the long-bodied, soft-skinned beetles, known as soldiers and 
as to sailors, according to their red or blue colour, were paying their respects 
, ran to the blossoms. They are usually to-be found on umbelliferous 
stem, flowers, but there are few plants on which they may not be seen. They 
y ae are rather quick on foot, and have a fashion of quivering their long 
y like antenng in a manner exactly resembling that of the ichneumon flies. 





There is a peculiar trait of character among these beetles. Being 
80 soft-bodied, they seem little fit for combat, and yet there are 









repre to insects more apt to fight, or more ferocious in their battles. They 
are as fierce and quarrelsome as game-cocks, and, like them, will fight to 

much the very death. But the game-cock when he has vanquished his opponent 
> thei! merely proclaims his victory aloud and leaves his antagonist, whether 
lerablj he be dead or disabled. But the soldier and sailor beetles are not 
r they “tified with the death of their adversaries, but must need consummate 
m, and their victory by eating their conquered foes. Ve victis is their motto, 
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and thoronghly is it carried out. If the doctrine of development be 
true, the Figians must have been soldier beetles at some early stage of 
their progress towards humanity, and retained their custom of devour- 
ing their slain foes, though they have sadly deteriorated in point of 


courage. 





Towarps THE END OF AvutumMN.—The Blackberry bush assumes a 
new aspect. 

It is different in itself, its surroundings are different, wal its visitants 
are different. The clump of distant trees on its western side gives 
many a sign that the foliage has passed its prime and has taken the 
first step towards decay. The leaves have darkened, and many of 
them show the brown tint of fading life round their edges, while the 
whole tree is studded with the green balls of the prickly fruit, some of 
which have burst and shed their richly coloured contents, while others 
hang unbroken on the boughs. The birch trees show bright yellow 
spots here and there among their foliage, the elms are dropping their 
leaves and are visibly more bare than they were a fortnight ago, while 
the background of bracken has lost its beautiful green, and is little 
more than a mass of yellow and brown, flecked sparely with green 
where a few of the younger plants still preserve their colour. Only 
the oaks remain apparently unchanged, but then they are always 
late, both in getting their foliage and losing it. Indeed, so tenacious 
are the leaves of their hold, that they cling to their branches through- 
out the winter, and only fall when the new leaves of the ensuing 
spring forces them from their place. 

But the greatest change of all has fallen on our blackberry bush. 
All its bright freshness has gone, and there is little to remind us of its 
vanished beauties. The leaves are dull, harsh, and brittle, and most of 
them are flecked with many a spot and patch of black, yellow, or 
brown, while in many.cases all three colours are to be found on the 
same leaf, a few straggling and uncertain dashes of the original green 
being left between them. 

In fact, the leaves have now almost fulfilled their mission both to 
the plant and its visitants. The winter’s repose is at hand, the plant 
will ‘no more extend its growth; the rootlets which supply it with 
nourishment have served their office, and the leaves, which are its lungs, 
need no longer supply it with air. There is a wonderful and very close 
analogy between a hibernating animal and a tree in winter time. Indeed 
the latter is truly a living creature, though on a lower plane than tbe 
lowest of the animals, and, as a partaker of life, it accepts the tw? 
conditions of life—nutriment and respiration. Let the creature, whetbet 
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plant or animal, be able to exist for a time without the former of these 
conditions—or, rather, to exist for a time on a store of nutriment 
already laid up—and the latter condition:-may be almost in abeyance. 

Take, for example, any of our hibernating animals, from the mammal 
to the insect, and see how slight and almost imperceptible is 
the respiration during the time that nourishment ceases. We 
need not take into consideration those insects which, in a per- 
fect state, take no nourishment whatever, and yet act and respire 
vigorously. Everyone of them lives but a very short life. They 
are burning away the stores of fuel already laid up, and a few days at 
most are the utmost limit of their existence. They have just sufficient 
vital power to seek their mates and depbsit their eggs, and straightway 
die. But the plant has a comparatively long life before it, and so has 
the hibernating animal ; and therefore during the winter time there is 
vitality enough to enable the creature to revive itself when the season 
af spring comes round in its annual course. Specially is this the case 
with the tree. Battered, withered, pierced, torn, and half-eaten, the 
leaves of one year could never act as efficient respiratory organs for the 
increased needs of the tree in the ensuing season. So the old leaves fall 
inthe autumn of the fading year, only to be replaced by fresh and 
vigorous foliage in the coming spring, their multitudinous air passages 
unchoked and undamaged, and their myriad mouths wide open to 
receive the breath of life. 

Look, for example, at those leaves of our blackberry-bush, and see 
how utterly unfit they are for their proper work. There is scarcely 
one of them that is not in some way injured by causes external to 
itself. The slime track over some gnawed and scalloped leaves tell 
that snail or slug, or both, has passed that way. On other leaves the 
now mt tracks of the leaf-miner caterpillar show that the 
respiratory value of that particular leaf is a thing of the past. Next 
comes one of the rolled or double leaves, abandoned long ago by its 
original maker, but never tenantless. Open one of these deserted 
habitations, and out scuttles a spider, or perhaps three or four earwigs, 
and now and then a woodlouse. If you wish to take a lesson in the 
wtof packing, catch one of the earwigs, kill it by dashing it into 
boiling water, take it out at once, and unfold one of its wings. When 
every fold is laid open try to unfold the wing, and put it back in its 
place. With two hands, a microscope, and unlimited instruments, 
you will scarcely achieve in two hours the task which the insect com- 
pletes in two seconds, with nothing but its tail pincers by way of tools. 

So much for the leaves at the end of autumn. As for the flowers, 
they are nearly all gone. Afew—a very few—still remain, to which 
‘siduons attention is being paid by sundry bees and hoverer flies, and 
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all these are on the sheltered side of the bush. Over the whole of 
the clump the berries have taken the place of the flowers. There is a 
curious lack of berries through the lower parts of the bush, scarcely a 
respectable berry being visible within four feet of the ground. This 
phenomena is soon explained, for I meet a couple of fair golden-haired 
children, taking turns at driving a wheelbarrow half full of blackberries, 
every one of which has been picked from this special bush, and to 
every one of which they are heartily welcome. 

All the northern side of the bush is flecked with large tufts of thistle 
down. The thistles themselves are a long way off, growing on some 
neglected ground, and the sharp north wind has stripped them of their 
down, and whirled it along until it has been intercepted by the prickly 
branches of the blackberry bush. That the whole land is not overrun 
with thistles we are indebted to the finches, the principal of which in 
use and beauty is the goldfinch, flocks of which may be seen flitting 
along the hedges or over the ground, picking up the thistle down as it 


is whirled lightly along by the wind. 
There is still too much wind for insects. In this part of the country 


at least, which is perched on the top of a hill, the present season has 
not been favourable for insects. When the weather has been fine and 
the sun hot, there has been a smart breeze blowing, and when the 
wind has fallen, the sky has been cloudy, often raining, and the ther- 
mometer has fallen. However, the very fact of the windy weather has 
brought out some insect faculties in a way that could not have been 


observed during a calm. 
For example, the splendid peacock and red admiral butterflies whirl 


by us, making a circle or two round the bush as if tempted by its 
flowers or fruit—most likely the latter, and are then carried off by the 
breeze as if any number of blackberries were not worth the trouble of 
fighting the wind. 

A deep ominous hum and a yellow streak in the air. Another hum 
and another yellow streak. These are hornets, the last survivors of 
their community. They have a nest somewhere in the grounds and 
are going straight to it. In a week or two more not a hornet will be 
found in the nest, though some females will survive in the winter, 
hung up somewhere, in bat fashiou, by the claws of their hind legs, 
eating nothing, and scarcely breathing at all until the succeeding 
spring-tide releases them to a brief period of activity. Never a male 
hornet lives through the winter. He'is not wanted and therefore does 
not exist in a world which tolerates no idlers. , 

Still the ichneumon flies are prowling about, and chief among them 
is that large, pale yellow species, with its long antennew and sickle- 
shaped body; which is called, scientifically, Ophion lutewm. Looking 
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to the usual habits of ichneumon, it is rather a night flier than a 
denizen of day, and has a habit of getting into rooms after the lamps 
are lighted, flying into the flame, scorching itself, and falling on the 
table, where it spins about until some one mercifully puts it out of 
pain. It is rather a formidable insect to handle, and it behaves 
exactly as if it had a sting, and if touched, brings the end of its body 
against the fingers just as a wasp or bee would do. 

Presently there is a quick ruffling sound, and some large insect 
swoops past. It is a dragon-fly, which is out on a marauding ex- 
cursion, taking the blackberry bush as its base of operations. It is 
curious to see how the movement of a dragon-fly in search of prey 
resembles that of a flycatcher. The bird takes a stand on some 
elevated spot, and then makes short flights into the air, catching an 
insect, and returning to its post. So does the dragon-fly. It picks out 
some suitable resting-place, and makes that the spot whence it issues 
in search of prey. It settles, waits for a moment, and then, as if a 
hidden spring were touched, down go all its wings with a jerk, and 
the creature remains motionless except its head, which is twisted from 
side to side in a way that is almost comical, while its great round eyes 
glow in the sunshine like a pair of opals. Suddenly, and without any 
previous preparation, off it darts into the air, makes a bold swoop or 
two, and then returns to the spot whence it started. I noticed two 
peculiarities in its habits. In the first place, like the daddy-long-legs, 
which has already been mentioned, the dragon-fly always contrived to 
make itself look exactly like the object on which it was settled. Its 
favourite post was a dried twig, from which projected a few withered 
leaf-stalks and parts of leaves. On this twig the insect took its station, 
sitting longitudinally, so that its slender body coincided with the out- 
line of the twig, and its motionless wings looked wonderfully like the 
withered leaves. Not even its-legs betrayed it, as they were not spread 
out, the tip of each foot taking a separate hold, as is generally the case 
with insects, but were all gathered closely together, like that of a 
goat when the animal is standing upon a narrow ledge. 

In the next place, it invariably darted into the air whenever there 
came a sharper gust of wind than usual. At first I thought that the 
insect had simply been blown from its hold, but then reflected that a 
dragon fly is a powerful and tight-clinging insect, and not likely to 
allow itself to be blown from its foothold. Moreover, its station was on 
the sheltered side of the bush, where the effect of the gusty breeze was 
very trifling. After watching it for a time I found out the motive of 
its actions—a motive which points rather to reason than to instinct on 
the part of the dragon-fly. 

Asa rule, the insects which were on the wing were at such times 
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unable to resist the sudden gusts of wind, and were whirled away 
without much power of directing their course. The firm, large, and 
powerful wings of the dragon-fiy, however, were nearly independent 
of the wind, so that the insect of feeble flight was completely in its 
power—I was going to say, at its mercy, only that it has none. In 
fact, the dragon-fly has at such times an advantage over most other 
- flying insects, much like that which is enjoyed by a steamer over a 
sailing vessel when both are making their way against contrary winds. 

In this way insect after insect was captured, various species of frog- 
hoppers, by the way, appearing to form the staple of the dragon-fly’s 
food. Their two white, milky, slight wings had no chance against the 
four swift wings of the dragon-fly, which swooped at them as they 
were blown along helplessly by the wind, caught them with unerring 
certainty, settled on its resting-place, gobbled them up with a couple 
of bites, just as a mastiff disposes of a mutton chop, and then looked 
hungrily round for more prey. 

Let everyone who values the balance of Nature protect and encourage 
the dragon-flies as much as possible. They do no harm in any way, 
and they do an infinity of good by feeding upon insects, many of which 
are destructive either to the field, the garden, or the orchard. 
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By Compton Reape. 





Mrs. Grunpy is in Belgravia and Mayfair nothing short of omnipotent. 
In Tyburnia, however, her sway, if absolute circa Connaught Place, 
and, indeed, as far as Oxford and Cambridge Terrace, weakens pal- 
pably at or about the G. W. R. terminus, and collapses into a perfect 
chaos of revolution in Westboyrne Grove. In that quarter of the 
town of which ‘The Grove’ is the centre young ladies are not unaccus- 
tomed to dispense with the formality of an introduction, and to con- 
sider themselves flattered by the attentions of any chance male, whose 
coat is ever so base an imitation of Poole, whose gloves are tight fitting, 
and whose moustache is mysterious, not to say stagey. 

Not that we are attacking the fair fame of young maidenhood vege- 
tant within the charmed circle of Westbournia. In the abstract there 
is no impropriety in Mr. A. and Miss B. entering into conversation with 
a view to present flirtation or ultimate marriage. When Miss Eve, in 
all her classic beauty, first encountered Mr. Adam as he awoke from 
his sleep, although there-was. d—priori every reason why she should 
have retired, she nevertheless met her future lord with that confidence 
which is most admirable in the virgin mind. Other ladies of the pri- 
mitive age appear to have been equally superior to conventional 
etiquette. Indeed Ruth excelled at least as much in modest assurance 
as in filial piety, and Ruth, we know, is to be reverenced as an exem- 
plar by all right-minded young people. 

Hence, we will not, if you please, regard Miss Lorna Macartney as 
an abomination, because on being addressed by a personage of attrac- 
tive exterior she fails to repel his obtrusive and unauthorised advances. 
Of course she ought to have pursued her path in downcast silence till 
her footsteps reached the sheltering arm of some powerful ‘ Bobby.’ 
Bat, as a matter of plain fact, Miss Lorna holds no such scruples of 
conscience, Of the twenty or thirty men of her acquaintance, five at 
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least have attained that honour by the free exercise of their tongues ; 
and inasmuch as she has contrived to keep not only the aforesaid five, 
but every one of the others, in due discipline, she opines, not without 
some show of logic, that Miss Lorna Macartney can take very good 
care of herself without invoking the aid of Mrs. Grundy or her 
satellites. And yet she is a decidedly pretty girl, of the Irish type. 
Her eyes are very effective, her lips full, her figure light and graceful. 
If beauty be dangerous to its possessor, then assuredly this young lady 
occupies a position of some little peril, more especially when her inter- 
locutor happens to rise to her ideas of manly perfection. 

‘I think I saw you at the Botanical Féte,’ observes her stranger 
cavalier, in ever so soft a voice. 

They are strolling from ‘The Grove’ towards Kildare Terrace. It 
is a bright sunshiny June morning, one of those rare days when even 
London looks beautiful, and the very Metropolitan sparrows twitter, 
and the smoke-dried flowers open their petals for joy, and the German 
bands play within half a quarter of a tone of tune. 

‘Ye moight have, shure,’ she replies in a strong Milesian accent; ‘but 
ye didn’t, for me fawther sint back the tickits to Lorrud Kilwhiskee— 
that’s his cousin, shure.’ 

‘Whatever made him do that ?’ inquires he. 

‘Faix,’ she whispers, ‘d’ye see he’d have had to buy mesilf and me 
sisther a pair of new dresses, and maybe it wasn’t convanient.’ 

‘ All papas are stingy,’ he rejoins. 

‘No,’ she answers him; ‘me fawther isn’t exactly mane; but he’s 
not rich—at laste not as he ought to be.’ 

‘Property badly invested,’ he suggests coolly. 

‘That's thrue; for isn’t it‘invisted in di’monds which bring in no 
intherest at all at all.’ 

‘But they’re very valuable. Besides, I think diamonds would be- 
come his daughter.’ , 

*Ye’re flatthering me !’—earnestly. She is beginning to reckon this 
stranger very handsome, as indeed he is, though a better reader of 
physiognomy would have been repelled by the diablerie in the man’s 
eyes. 
‘Not at all. If you'll tell me when and where you next wear them 
T'll—’ He pauses, for it occurs to him that his only chance of catch- 
ing sight of her would be to linger about the doorstep of her dwelling, 
wherever that may be. Perhaps her father is a jeweller by trade. 

‘Then ye'll not have the chance,’ she avers; ‘for it happens that 
the jools and the plate and furniture is all stored away at the Canal 
Wharf. Me fawther, when we moved up to London had ’em sent up 
from Staffordshire be boat.’ 
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He opens his eyes in surprise. Diamonds at a canal wharf! What 
can it mean ? 

‘If they was’nt fam’ly jools and plate me fawther would sell them, 
shure, she continues. ‘Didn’t I hear ’um say so? But—I am re- 
vayling family sacrits.’ 

The handsome stranger makes up his mind that this is one of the 
most peculiar young people he has ever had the honour of escorting 
through London. Not having, however, any further remark to make 
on these interesting family topics he relapses into smiling silence.’ 

‘And hwat,’ asks she after a pause, ‘may your name be? Since 
ye've made bould to inthrojuce yourself, I’d like to know who y’are?’ 

The handsome stranger gazes for 2 moment upwards. Then he 
replies with his usual stereotyped smile : 

‘My name is Mitchell De Valmy—I—’ 

‘De hwat ?’ she interrupts. 

‘Mitchell De Valmy. I was—haw—formerly in the army. My 
family is French: in fact, I might assume a title if I were disposed ; 
but in this country I prefer to be plain Mister. People are incredulous 
about French nobility.’ 

She looks at once surprised and interested. ‘ May be ye’re a Baron ?’ 
she insinuates, with enquiring eyes. 

‘Haw—no—a Marquis. The Marquis De Valmy.’ 

‘And would your wife be the Marchioness?’ This with charming 
artlessness. She is but ill-read in the social bible. 

‘Quite so.’ He is gazing upon her rather sternly perhaps now for a 
Lovelace. 

‘That'd be moighty agrayable for her, shure. She’d take the shoine 
out of ‘Lady Kilwhiskee, whose only a plain Countess.’ 

M. De Valmy laughs heartily. ‘Is her Ladyship related to you?’ 
he enquires in an indifferent tone. . 

‘She’s me fawther’s second cousin once removed. I belave that’s 
the roight arithmetic of the relationship,’ she replies. ‘But stop, be 
this and be that Mr. De Valmy, I persave me fawther himsilf com’n 
down the strate, and he’s got the timper of—of a toiger. H’what will 
Ido? Be jabers, but I’ll inthrojuce ye as Mr. Price, the dthrawing- 
master at Miss M‘Quae’s school, where I used to lurren till they 
could’nt afford to pay the bill.’ She is candid, this nymph of the 

Emerald Isle. 

De Valmy gives a strange start at her proposal; but ’ere he has 
time to reply, they are face to face with a tall, grisly Irishman, who 
greets him with amazing cordiality, having been introduced by his 
daughter as Captain Macartney. 

*Bedad, sir, proud of your acquaintance. I was always fond of art, 
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and respected artists. Me Cousin Kilwhiskee, Lorrud Kilwhiskee— 
d’ye know him? He was in the awmee, in the same rig’mint as 
meesilf., Me Cousin Kilwhiskee was a divil of an artist in his younger 
days; and minny’s the toime I’ve gone sketching with him in Oireland. 
Animals was his line. He could dthraw a pig or a horse aqually well, 
that is, of coorse, before that the dthrink made the poor boy’s 


hand to shake. The only thing he paints now is his nose, and 
bedad ; 


‘We mustn’t keep Mr. Price. His toime is money, shure,’ interrupts 
Miss Lorna, anxious to terminate the interview, lest the pseudo Price 
should commit himself in some way. Whereupon the gallant Captain 
lurches off, bowing profusely, and evincing not the slightest displeasure 
at his daughter promenading the streets with a good-looking stranger. 
Perhaps he thinks that she might do worse than form an alliance 
with a drawing-master. 

‘Now,’ exclaims our young lady, ‘ Misther Marquis, I’m obliged 
intoirely by your comp’ny ; but I won’t run any more risks of a row 
this morning. I moight mate me aunt, or me mother, and they’d be 
mortial jillous, ye see. So good-bye t’ye, Misther Marquis.’ She 
gives him her hand, with a bright laugh in her eye, and a smile 
twitching the corner of her lip. He is quite courteous enough to 
hold it till he gets a reply to his eager request, that he may have the 
pleasure of meeting her again soon somewhere. 

‘I’m afraid I'll not be able,’ she avers, drawing her little hand away 
from his grasp. ‘Ye persave that I’m in gineral accomp’nied by me 
sisther or one of the family. 

‘Not always,’ he urges, cool as a cucumber. 

‘Let me think. To-day is Monday, shure, and, be the same token, 
to-morrow’s Tuesday. Well then, Misther Marquis, I'll take lave to 
tell ye, that on a Tuesday afternoon I’m niver be any chance in the 
Kensington Gardens ; at laste, I would say, niver about three o’clock 
in the afthernoon.’ 

She has escaped now, and is flitting away in the direction of Notting 
Hill, and he—he turns on his heel leisurely, and lighting a cigar. 
strolls back towards ‘The Grove’ in search of some fresh adventure. 
He has, after the manner of his kind, perambulated twice from the 
Royal Oak to Archer Street, and from Archer Street to the Royal 
Oak, when, at the corner of the Hereford Road, he espies a very 
pretty face in close confab with an elderly lady. Soon they part, the 
unattractive one descending into the shades of ‘The Grove,’ the young 
girl tripping off gaily up the dull Hereford Road. | 

To follow her is but to obey the instincts of his naughty nature. 
His more lengthy limbs soon overtake her; whereupon, raising bis 
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hat; he produces an envelope from his tail pocket, and calmly enquires 
if she has dropped it ? 

‘Shure, [’ve not,’ is the answer, in a brogue as rich as that of 
Miss Lorna Macartney. ‘ But I’m obliged to ye all the same,’ and she 
directs a very fine pair of blue eyes upwards in the direction of his 
moustache, which, as has been asserted before, is the feature of his 
handsome face. 

‘Will you allow me to walk home with you?’ he suggests, suiting 
the action to the word, and placing himself by her side on the pave- 
ment. 

‘Faix thin its blush’n, I am,’ she answers, but she does not appear 
quite as offended as would have become a magmas young person 
of her tender years, and budding beauty. 

Hereford Road being quiet enough, as they fall into conversation, 
these two are content to use it as a promenade. In a country town the 
inhabitants of a sober terrace would be scandalized to the acme of 
gossip at such a proceeding. In London happily every one minds her 
own business. 

The ordinary prattle of a professional love-maker to a lively girl is 
perhaps hardly worth recording. She tells him that he may know her 
as ‘Ellen,’ but is discreetly reticent as to her surname. She hints, 
however, that her ‘fawther was once in the awmee, also that he has 
connections in the peerage, and is moighty particular, especially in 
regord to his daughthers,’ from which he may gather that she has at 
least one sister, if not half a dozen. 

‘And now,’ she says, ‘since I’ve tould ye so much about mesilf, 
perhaps I’d like to know hwat and who y’are, Misther Sthranger ?’ 

Hesmiles. ‘ My name is—hum—Cavendish, at your service—Captain 
Cavendish. I, too, as.you may be aware from my name, have relations 
in—hum—the House of Lords.’ _ 

‘"Deed shure? Me fawther’s very partial to the good ould blood; 
in fact, Captain, we’re the ouldest fam’ly in the ouldest county in 
Oireland and that’s thrue, and we’ve di’monds and all sorts of rare 
jools belonging to the fam’ly, though we are just now poor or ye 
wouldn’t persave me in this shabby dthress that I wore last 
sayson..” 

‘You would look lovely in anything,’ he retorts ; whereupon she calls 
him ‘a gay dissayver,’ and announces her intention of returning to 
‘urrly dinner.’ 

‘I hope I may have the pleasure,’ he begins. 

‘There now, that’s the way wid you men. Give ye an inch and 
yell ask for an ell. Ye want to mate me somewheres I’ll vouch for'’t. 
Be asy now and lave me to go home by mesilf, lest we should run 
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against me aunt, who’se got a divil of a tongue in her mouth, let me 
tell ye.’ 

She tries to escape in a pretty coy fashion, but he still walks by her 
side pertinaciously. 

‘Be off wid ye, Captain, or I'll be angry. Ye want to make an 
appointment? Well thin. I'll be in Kensington Gardens at three 
o’clock to morrow.’ ' 

‘Not to-morrow. I’m engaged then. Shall we say Wednesday ?’ 

She nods an affirmative, and then with one bound relieves herself 
from her entanglement, speeding her path in the direction of All 
Saints’ Church. 

We need not follow further Captain Cavendish, alias The Marquis 
de Valmy, alias Mr. Price, drawing master. We will return to Miss 
Lorna Macartney who has by this time arrived at her quiet home in 
Lennox Gardens, Notting Hill, and is accomplishing a toilette, prepara- 
tory for a leg of mutton and turnips. To her enter with a very 
flushed face, as of one who has walked against time and for dinner, no 
less a personage than Miss Ellen who is, be it confessed, the younger 
sister of Miss Lorna Macartney, and perhaps the wickeder of the pretty 


r. 
Both young ladies in wnison gushingly. ‘My dear, I’ve met such 


a duck of a man !’ 

A start of genuine surprise, not unmingled with generous feeling. 
When one is very happy, one likes others to be raised to the same 
platform. Champagne itself is not so nice alone as in company. 

Both. Do tell. 

Lorna. Moine is a marquis—a rale marquis ! 

Eien. And Moine’s a captain, a broth of a boy! 

Lorna. He'll not be better-looking than Moine. 

Eien. ButI tell ye he is. There couldn’t be a handsomer man. 

Lorna, offended. Faugh; a rayly handsome man of the worruld 
wouldn’t care for a school-girl. 

ELLEN, angrily. Ill not be a school-girl much longer, for papa, 
shure, says that I am ould for lissons, and I'll have to lave Miss 
M‘Quae’s at the quother. 

Lorna, relenting. Tell me h’wat the Captain said, dear, and h’wet 
he looked like? Did he say he loved ye ? 

ELLEN, mendaciously. Yes, shure, he swore eternal consistency. 
And as for faytures, and heigth, and aristocracy, I belave the Prints 0! 
Wales himsilf is nothing to ’um, feathers and all. 

Lorna, coldly. He’ll not bate Moine for looks. \ Moine is beautiful 
intoirely. . ’ 

Eten. And did he propose ? 
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Lorna, with tact, Hush; d’ye hear mamma on the stairs. I'll tell 
ye all about ’um affther dinner. 

The romantic nonsense which the two girls contrive to utter during 

the course of the afternoon, and subsequently, when their fond parents 
imagine them to be wrapt in the arms of Morpheus, can be left to the 
domain of imagination. Neither of the Misses Macartney are blasée 
Londoners. Their father was for a short time militia-adjutant in 
Staffordshire, and having resigned that appointment owing to a dif- 
ference with his colonel on the subject of a debt of honour which the 
ill-starred Captain could not meet, he has moved to London, where he 
is subsisting partly on the slender endowment which Mrs. Macartney 
brought to the altar, and which, luckily for all of them, is not pawn- 
able or saleable, and partly on the beneficence of various friends and 
cousins to whom he indites periodical appeals, which bring in a 
steadyish income of something like a couple of hundred pounds per 
annum. He is a philosopher in mendicity, this Irishman of ours. 
One rule of his proves his originality, if not his sagacity. It is to 
avoid procrastination. ‘ Niver,’ he says, ‘ put off asking your friends 
for aid till ye actually stand in nade of ’t. Requist, shure, a thrifling 
loan, or timporary assistance, when ye’ve got your pockets full, and, 
belave me, ye’ll never know want.’ However, in spite of this admirable 
forethought, the Captain somehow never has funds adequate to his 
necessities, which, if not large, are varied. Hence he has been specu- 
lating for some time past on one of his daughters marrying ‘a gintle- 
man with a kane sinse of honour,’ or, in other words, any male suffi- 
ciently pecunious to supply their father with odd fivers and even 
tenners, ad libitwm. He knows well enough that both girls are beau- 
tiful and fresh ; could he only afford it they should be accomplished 
and habituated to the manners of society, but his purse does not 
admit of the expense of a good education for them, without a reduc- 
tion of his wine bill, so he has been content to give Lorna six months 
of Miss M‘Quae’s instruction, and then, having induced his sister to 
pay the schoolmistress’s bill, he has afforded Ellen the same temporary 
advantage. Both young ladies have been day-boarders, and during 
their passage to and fro from school have imbibed that spirit of adora- 
tion which is especially observable in a certain class of Bayswater 
girls holding the position of borderers on the skirts of society 
Proper. 

A very difficult time Miss M‘Quae ‘has had with Miss Lorna, and 
she finds Miss Ellen even more disposed to kick over the moral and 
disciplinary traces of her valuable establishment in Inverness Ter- 
race, W. A staid Scotchwoman, she has an innate horror of the wild 
Irish, and a brace of wilder ones than the Ney of Captain 
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Macartney no petticoated pedagogue ever essayed to tame. Miss Ellen 
and Miss M‘Quae are, indeed, on terms of mutual defiance. Of the two 
the younger has the advantage, for she is as plucky as determined. 
Hence, in order to keep the peace, the worthy schoolmistress adopts a 
temporising policy. If Miss Ellen elects to take her departure from 
the M‘Quae Lyceum an hour or so before lessons are concluded, or if 
she prefers to absent herself altogether, no unpleasant remark is made. 
If she likes to acquire knowledge, she has every opportunity afforded ; 
if, on the contrary, she finds its acquisition a bore, no pressure is put 
upon her inclination. 

Of this Lorna is fully aware. Hating Miss M‘Quae as most girls of 
her sort do hate a teacher who tries to improve their mind or manners, 
she has hitherto rather gloried in her younger sister’s rebellion. Some- 
how or other, however, on Tuesday she rather alters her tone, and, on 
Ellen asserting that she means to take a half-holiday, she reads her a 
lecture on the reprehensible impropriety of such a neglect of golden 
opportunities, vowing that she will feel it her duty to tell their 
mamma should such a flagrant violation of school-rules take place. 

Of course, this excess of morality is but a stratagem to keep her 
sister out of the way. It may be mean, but it assuredly succeeds, for 
at three o’clock, whilst Ellen is pounding away at a trichord in the 
worst of tempers, under the supervision of Herr Winkelhaus, the 
eminent artiste, Lorna is smiling sweetly upon the leaves beneath the 
grand Kensington Garden’s elms, as she listens to the honeyed accents 
of the handsome being who, to her, is no less than Michel, Marquis de 
Valmy, a peer of France. 

‘Lorna,’ he whispers, to the half trembling girl on his arm, ‘ we love 
each other. You cannot deny it. Say, could you do, could you dare 


something for my sake ?’ 
‘Maybe,’ she answers, timidly for one who is usually so self-pos- 


sessed, not to say courageous. 

‘You spoke of—of diamonds, and—hum—of other jewels.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answers in a tone of surprise, ‘ there are the family jools, 
shure. ._ But h’wat of them ?’ 

‘Could you put your hand upon them anywhere ?’ 

*T don’t know ’pon me loife. Why?’ 

‘Because, Lorna, I love you. Because I wish to fly with you to my 
native France, and it would be necessary for us to be provided with 
funds for a long journey to the sunny south, and those funds, alas, ! 
have not at my command—at least not now.’ 

 § But,’ she replies, ‘ h’wat’s the use of running away? Faix, ye ve 
only to tell me fawther that ye’re a marquis, and darlint, he’d kiss the 
very ground ye stand on.’ 
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Very annoyed, indeed, does the said Marquis appear at this matter- 
of-fact speech. ‘ You don’t love me, Lorna,’ he begins—‘or——’ 

‘I love ye far too much to make a fool of ye,’ answers the blushing 
girl; ‘and the best thing you can do is to call on me fawther, and 
declare yourself like a man, shure.’ 

‘Lorna,’ rejoins he, melodramatically, ‘there are reasons—reasons 
which are sealed within my breast, why we should seek our happiness 
on a distant shore. Again, I ask, can you dare, can you  # 

‘Maybe ye’ve got a woife already.’ 

‘Lorna, you must not sport with my feelings. Can you imagine 

‘Not I, faith. But there, Marquis dear, niver look so grave, and I'll 
tell ye a sacret.’ 

‘Pmall smiles,’ he answers; and so he is, with a mutability of cuticle 
worthy the chameleon. 

‘*Deed, then, I may tell ye that I’ve heard a dale about the fam’ly 
dimonds, but sorra a one of them have I ever set eyes on. If it wasn’t 
that me fawther talks about ’em to every sthranger that inters the 
house, I’d disbelave their existince althogither, I would.’ 

The most noble the Marquis de Valmy again exhibits the character 
of the chameleon. This time his skin is of a swarthy dark hue, and 
he bites his lip, and grinds his teeth, as a horse with an uncomfortable 
bit in his mouth. 

‘You're niver vexed, shure?’ With true feminine perception she 
realises that something is wrong. 

‘Not in the least, Miss Lorna Macartney. Only as I have a very 
particular engagement—I—’ taking out an exquisite watch, ‘I fear 
that I must wish you good afternoon. On some future occasion I—’ 

She turns from him angrily. What can this mean? Does he 
doubt her veracity? Has he been playing with her? The blood is 
mounting to her forehead at the bare thought of such treatment. She 
hastens to give tit for tat. 

‘On some future occasion, sir, you won’t have the benefit of the 
company of Miss Lorna Macartney in Kensington Gardens.’ 

But instead of replying, he, with the same imperturbable, impassive 
smile, raising his hat, turns abruptly on his heel, leaving the fair girl 
angered, and stung to the quick. Sic transit the romance of a sum- 
mer’s day. 

Luckily for her, her affectionate sister is so irate at her high-handed 
demand, that she should devote the beautiful afternoon to the ser- 
vitude of Miss M‘Quae’s establishment, that confidences, which might 
be disagreeable, are at a discount. To be compelled to make a plenary 
confession that her much vaunted marquis unaccountably has bowed 
himself off, would be indeed gall and wormwood to the soul of Miss 
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Lorna—whtch is Hibernian enough in respect of pride. Much would 
Ellen wish to learn how the interview with the lover went off; but 
her sister is cool, defiant, and inimical. If Ellen had been blessed 
with much power of ratiocination, she would have concluded that the 
affair was a fiasco. But Ellen, on the contrary, judges from a certain 
solemn dignity in Lorna’s deportment, not that her feelings have been 
outraged, but rather that being en route for the coronet of a Mar- 
chioness, she thinks it incumbent to forestall the style of manners 
suitable to her future rank. 

And thus it happens that Wednesday dawns chilly enough to both 
girls. Ellen is on the tiptoe of expectation, for her Captain is to 
accord her the sunshine of his presence in the course of the afternoon. 
Were it not for this bright hope she would be rather crushed than not 
by Lorna’s snappish replies, and silencieuse demeanour. As it is, she 
tr¢ps off gaily enough to her school, where, in a fit of absence, she 
addresses Miss MQuae as ‘Captain,’ and calls Caligula in her Roman 
history lesson ‘ Cavendish,’ to the great amazement of all the girls, and 
the scandal of the subordinate mistresses, who are sorely perplexed at 
such abnormal language. 

Three o’clock sees her at her trysting place, where, punctual to a 
moment, and adorned with the gaudiest of button-holes, appears 
Captain Cavendish. If the unpleasant affair of yesterday affected his 
digestion—which by the way was not the case—he would seem to-day 
to be as brilliant in respect of countenance as in respect of plumage. 
If his clothes are of excellent cut, his mind would appear to be 
equally aristocratic in its happy repose. Be he Marquis, be he sim- 
ple Captain, the man looks very lovely in the eyes of all womanhood 
—including Ellen Macartney. 

‘I didn’t half think ye’d come,’ she says, in a soft, sweet tone. She 
is very young, very artless—a trifle pert. 

‘Could you doubt me?’ Much business with his eyes, of which the 
pupils dilate expressively. 

‘Not I. At laste only a bittock. Men are desaytful, ye know, 
besides being desperately wicked.’ 

Whereupon Captain Cavendish, in order to prove the truth of her 
words, proceeds ‘with promptitude and success to stamp his image on 
the fickle heart of Miss Ellen. What with ogleing, furtive hand- 
pressing, and a niagara of honied words, he lifts her virgin heart to the 
strangest elysium. He talks to her of love at first sight, assuring het 
that none is so pure, so ardent, and so true. He babbles so fiercely 
that her heart begins to thump, and the bright colour in her cheek t 
grow. hectic, and she detests the other idlers in the royal grounds, 
whose peering, inquisitive eyes prevent her from throwing herself in? 
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his arms, and thereby revealing to him how her heart reciprocates the 
love which his lips utter so glibly. 

Then from passion he turns to romance, and with no small art, 
builds a very graceful chateau en Espagne. He draws a picture of 
love in a cottage, in which the present company figure as the principal 
and only tenants, domestics in such cases being justly regarded as 
eaves-dropping and superfluous. 

‘What,’ he whispers, ‘can be more exquisite than the perfect union 
of two hearts, who to each other are all in all, to the outward world 
dead? I can imagine no better Paradise. I would ask for no riches, 
no splendour, no rank, only your sweet society, my Ellen. You 
sig h ora 9 

‘*Deed not,’ she interrupts. She did though, and it will be wiser 
to suppress the real cause, which could only be ascertained from 
Miss M‘Quae’s cook, who omitted the egg from the suet pudding. 

‘Yes,’ he continues, ‘you sigh, you long for these luxuries which 
would seem your birthright, the silks, and sables, and jewels; -by the 
way '—this quite as a happy thought, which descends gracefully from 
the sublime to the matter-of-fact—‘did you not tell me, Ellen, that 
your family were possessed of very valuable diamonds ? ’ 

‘Yes, shure, there’s the family jools.’ 

‘Ellen, how I should love to see you resplendent with those glorious 
gems !’ 

‘I'd like to see mesilf too,’ retorts the merry girl; but me fawther 
keeps ’em locked up, becase ye see they’re very precious.’ 

‘And what is your number in Lennox Gardens ? ’ 

‘H’why d’ye ask? Well then its 15, shure.’ 

‘And these diamonds—they are very, very valuable ? ’ 

‘Pll tell ye. I heard me fawther say upon his oath—and _ he’s not 
aman to swear in a gin’ral way—that the loikes of these di’monds 
wasn’t to be discovered outside the Koh-i-noor.’ 

‘How very interesting ! and pray how did your father obtain them ? 
Were they heirlooms ?’ | 

‘They was so, at laste I belave it.’ 

‘I suppose your father keeps them very carefully locked up?’ 

‘"Deed y’ere very curious. H’why ye ’aint even asked me my name, 
only me address.’ 

‘You bade me think of you only as Ellen, remember. You, perhaps, 
are not aware of such a publication as the Post Office Directory ? My 
dear child, when you tell me where you live, you tell me your name.’ 

She laughs a little pleasant laugh. Her Captain is a trifle too sharp; 
for the Macartneys, it so happens, are only lodgers, and as far as the 
Directory goes it would only deceive the curious inquirer. 
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He is sucking the top of his cane now rather pensively, if not 
gloomily. They stroll for some moments in silence, and she is about 
to rally him on his sudden fit of gravity, when he remarks with 
startling abruptness of manner : 

* Ellen, I—hum—must go abroad for some time on most important 
business. I may not return for some three months or so. Will you 
now and then write me a pretty little letter? Will you sometimes 
think of me ?’ - 

She presses the hand he offers to show her acquiescence. It is her 
turn to look grave now. To say that she is en téteé about this man is 
but imperfectly to describe her feelings. 

‘Must ye go?’ She falters, or rather whimpers. 

‘IT have no alternative. Dear Ellen, forgive me when I say that | 
must have the true gratification of a few parting moments with you. 
Here we are alone, yet not alone with all these people circling round 
us. I shall leave by the early train on Friday. I shall be up to my 
ears in business all to-morrow, and indeed till late to-morrow night. 
Could you spare me a few moments then ?’ 

‘I'd be deloighted shure—but where— ?P’ 

‘Listen. I’ve a plan of my own. I'll be at Lennox Gardens by 
one o’clock on Friday morning. You must get me somehow a latch 
key, and I will let myself in ever so quietly. The household by then 
will be, I hope, sound asleep, and—’ 

‘Delicious, entoirely!’ she interrupts, ‘and be the same token 
I’ve luckily the latch-kay in me pocket. Take it, and Ill promise 
ye I'll be in the doining-room to resave- ye as the clock sthroikes 
one.’ 

Captain Cavendish smiles his most fascinating smile as he slips the 
little key into his waistcoat pocket, and then malgré the perambulators 
and their fair drivers, the lovers, and a not remote policeman, adminis- 
ters such a kiss to Miss Ellen as somehow leaves an impress on her 
lips for hours to come. 

‘ Au*revoir—and, I say, Ellen, mind that the door is not bolted.’ 

‘Thrust a gyurl’s wit,’ she answers. And then they part. 

Returning home she finds Lorna much more disposed to amiability. 
Perhaps the elder sister is not a little curious to ascertain how Ellen 
fared with the Captain. Perhaps she begins to feel the want of a 
confidante, into whose ears she might pour her great sorrow. Perhaps 
her motives were, as is commonly the case, mixed, not to say, jumbled. 
Be that as it may, she proposes to kiss and be friends, and Ellen is by 
far too near the seventh heaven to refuse. Not only so but she tells Lorna 
the whole history of her interview with ‘the Captain,’ and thereupon 
easily obtains her sanction for the proposed moonlight interview. In- 
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deed, Lorna, with all the romance of girlhood, enters heart and sou! 
into the affair. 

There remains nothing but to count the hours, a process of arith- 
metic which, to the impatient, is more or less tedious. At length, 
however, supper is well over on Thursday. Mamma has retired to 
roost, over fatigued. Papa has smoked his final cigar, and gulped 
down his last go of ‘ pottheen,’ the gas is turned off, and all is hushed 
save the gentle murmurs of the two girls’ voices in their bedroom at 
the top of the house. 

It is now not more than 10°30; a rather dull, dark, rainy sort of 
night, but perhaps Dame Luna may throw, off her sable veil later on, 
and illumine the path of the gallant Captain. Between this and one 
o'clock there is a dreary interval to be passed. Neither young lady is 
disposed for work, both are a trifle excited ; Ellen for obvious reasons, 
Lorna because she has a secret design of creeping down stairs to play 
the part of eaves-dropper, and, if possible, to get a peep at this beau- 
tiful being, who has absorbed her sister’s tender affections. 

For want of something better to do, they sit down to écarté. That 
lasts a short hour. Then they play ‘beggar my neighbour’ till the 
clocks boom the midnight hour, then they begin to feel rather shivery, 
as people do just before an adventure. 

‘H’what’s that ?” 

Both utter the same exclamation in the same breath. 

Crash! bang! Surely there are voices downstairs! What can it 
mean? Perhaps he has come before his time, and encountered oppo- 
sition from the landlord, who sleeps among the beetles on the basement 
floor. Perhaps 

Another bang, another crash! Ellen is in a wild state of excitement 
andtremor. Seizing. a candle, she flutters down stairs like a mad 
thing, and in a trice is in the dining-room, from whence has issued a 
sound as of conflict. Re ie in in 

There, pinned against the wall by her father and the landlord, stands 
her captain, pale as ashes—speechless. At his feet lie sundry spoons 
and forks, and the spout of a silver coffee-pot is emerging from his 
side pocket. 

‘Kape out of the way, gyurl,’ cries Captain Macartney. ‘It’s a 
burglary ; and the fellow, .if I’m not mistaken, is Miss M‘Quae’s 
dthrawing master. Call Biddy, I tell ye, and send for the police. Ye’d 
best be quiet, man, or be this and be that I’ll sthrangle ye!’ This last 
to the culprit. 

‘Dear, dear papa,’ cries Ellen, plase take away your hand. You are 
undther a, grand mistake, shure. This gentleman isn’t a burglar, but 
Captain Cavendish, and Oi’m engaged to be marred to ‘um.’ 
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She has rushed forward and tried to relax her father’s arm—an 
action which the prisoner tries hard to take advantage of ; and, indeed, 
he so far succeeds as to shake off the grip of Captain Macartney, and, 
with one bound, to reach the door. 

Ere ever he can escape, he encounters the opposing form of Miss 
Lorna, who, half terrified and wholly curious, has crept downstairs 
to learn the cause of the uproar. His first impulse is to knock her 
down; but ere ever he can accomplish that unmanly feat she has flung 
her lovely arms incontinently round his neck, with a cry of surprise. 

Ere ever he can disengage himself from her he is firmly recaptured 
by the landlord, who easily flings him prone on the carpet, and then 
takes up a secure position with his knee on his breast. 

‘For pity’s sake don’t hurt him,’ cries Lorna, ‘ he’s the Marquis de 
Valmy !’ 

‘ Begorra,’ ejaculates Captain Macartney ; ; ‘but the rascal’s got a 
number of names. The other day, shure, he was Price the dthrawing. 
master; may be, Lorna, he’s your lover into the barg’in.’ 

‘ May be he is,’ sobs Lorna. 

‘H’wat dy’e mane?’ shrieks Ellen to her sister. ‘Shure, he's 
Captain Cavendish! ’ 

‘Shure, he’s nothing of the koind,’ is the reply, scarcely framed, 
ere the street-door opens, and there enter two vindicators of the 
majesty of the law. 

‘ Bedad, policeman,’ cries Captain Macartney, whose wrath at these 
revelations is bringing him to the very verge of apoplexy, ‘Oi'm 
roight glad ye’ve come. Here is you’re bird. He’s a pretty nice 
one. Allow me to inthrojuce the Marquis de Valmy, alias Captain 
Cavendish, alias Price the d’thrawing-master. Moight throuble ye 
jist to examine his pockets. He’s boned a soight of moy property, 
and thried, the spalpeen, to purrloin the hearts of me two little 
gyurls.’ 

The officers advance. One is in plain clothes, the other in the 
conventional helmet. The detective forthwith takes a candle and 
deliberately holds it to the handsome features of the prisoner. Then 
he turns round with a smile of no small satisfaction on his features, 
and extracting a photograph from his pocket-book, requests the 


present company to give their opinion as to whether it resembles the 
man before them or not. 


The verdict is unanimously in the affirmative. 
‘Then,’ remarks the detective, ‘I’ve found a rascal I’ve been look- 
ing after for three long weeks, or more. Joseph Jenkins, I apprehend 


you on a charge of forgery.’ 
Ounes. Joseph Jenkins! forgery! 
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Detective. ‘Yes, ladies and gentlemen, that is the real name of this 
person, and that is the crime for which he has to answer. Now Bill,’ 
turning to X 157, who is standing by witha broad grin, ‘as it’s getting 
late we'll run him in without further palaver. Slip on the irons for 
safety’s sake.’ 

PRISONER (handcuffed, as he makes his shameful exit)—‘ Oh Ellen, 
Ellen, if you’d only seen to that rattling bolt, I should not have been 
placed in this false position.’ 

Captain Macartney. ‘I’d like to break his confounded head, I 
would. Hie, Biddy, girl, come and look to your young mistresses, 
they've both of ’em swounded intoirely !’‘ 

Solvuntur tabule risu. 
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‘ Mars est le tyran, le Droit est le souverain du Monde.’ 


Ir is almost without precedent in history that a. man of obscure 
lineage and of aptitudes purely civil, appearing in the midst of a mar. 
tial and aristocratic people, should slowly win a decisive influence 
among them by sheer probity and force of character, become in time 


their recognised director and oracle, impose silence and respect on his 
personal enemies, and finally, without ever for a moment departing 
from his steadfast programme of legal and pacific action, should con- 
duct his countrymen through a disastrous crisis of convulsions, irrita- 
tion, and civil war, to the full and assured possession of their liberty, 
their public and private rights, and their national institutions. Had 
therefore the subject of this memoir been placed by his birth in one of 
the countries of Western Europe, he would probably have been one of 
the best known of contemporary figures, and it is only because his lot 
was cast among the high-spirited and interesting, but less remarked 
races of the Middle Danube, that the following details of his life and 
work may, perhaps, not be familiar to all. 

Francis Deak was the second son of a country gentleman of 
moderate fortune and estate, settled in a place called Sotjer, in the 
county (comitat) of Zala. Having been born in 1806, the years of his 
youth and early manhood were passed in the period when Metternich’s 
system of compression was at its fullest, and when the old spirit of 
Magyar resistance, suspended for a time during the war with Napoleon, 
was again beginning to declare itself. 

The Austrian Government fully aware of this feeling, thought 
avert its explosion by the simple expedient of declining to convoke the 
Diet, the last session of which had been held in 1812. As however it 
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was not easy to procure from the country its army-contingent and its 
share of the taxation without some show of popular consent, recourse 
was had to the separate Comitat-Congregations, or County Assemblies, 
which might, it was expected, be directed by Government influence. 

These bodies, of which all the nobles, together with the members of 
the liberal professions were members by right, formed the base of the 
representative Government in Hungary, as they were invested with 
the right of appointing the county functionaries and office-bearers of 
every kind, and also of electing the two deputies sent by each of the 
fifty-two comitats to the central Diet. 

Here began the public life of Francis Deak: he belonged to the con- 
gregation of his comitat, both as an advocate and in virtue of the 
position of his family, and having entered warmly into the debates, 
soon became remarked as a clever reasoner and a fluent speaker. 

The hopes entertained by the Austrian Cabinet of finding the local 
Parliaments more docile and tractable than the great Assembly would 
have been, were in no way realised ; the growing feeling against the 

cure Metternich policy, easily influenced at the numerous and popular 


nar- gatherings by the opposition orators, rapidly gained the whole of 
ence Hungary, and in 1825 the Diet had again to be convoked. 
time To this Diet, the character and temperament of which were what 


1 his might have been expected after the high-pressure government to which 
ting the country had been subjected, Antoine Deak, the eldest brother of 
con- Francis, was returned by the Comitat of Zara. Ill-health, however, 
rita- soon caused his retirement, but his influence over the electors induced 
erty, them to send to Presburg in his stead his younger brother, of whose 
Had talents and future he had formed a correct estimate. 
re of The young deputy, then twenty-two years of age, took his place on 
re of the opposition side, and was well received by its leaders in both houses, 
s lot but contented himself for a long time with a subaltern and expectant 
rked position. His mental powers, however, matured themselves during 
and these years of modesty and patience; he acquired a most intimate and 
exact knowledge on all matters of law and precedent, and his talent as 
an orator gradually fashioned itself. 

At last, in the Diet of 1832, his party, having lost confidence in 
ae their former chiefs, began to recognise Deak as their new 

The four sessions from 1832 to 1836 during which he first acquired 
this ascendancy were of great importance for Hungary. In that 
‘ountry, the nobles, a very numerous class, still retained their old 
at to t from taxation. Such a privilege, justified in former times by 
e the 4 circumstance that they alone were legally liable to military service, 
er it Td ceased to be logical since the introduction of the conscription ; 
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and, accordingly, urgent petitions were addressed to the Diet for the 
withdrawal of this exemption, and also for the suppression of a stil 
existing feudal right, called the corvée, which entitled the nobles to 
require from the peasants a certain amount of unpaid labour on their 
estates. : 

As the reformers were seconded by a very large proportion of the 
privileged classes themselves, they would have gained their end in, 
very short time, but for the determined resistance levelled against 
them from the side of Vienna. 

The Austrian Government, to whom the contentions existing between 
the different classes in Hungary were in nowise disagreeable, used 
every means at its disposal to prevent the proposed changes. 

The effect of this obstructive conduct was to excite afresh the pas. 
sions of the Hungarian patriots against the Hapsburg policy. The 
reform-party began to admit into their programme ‘larger themes’ 
than the repeal of the feudal rights, and a violent tide of anti-Austrian 
feeling set in, which, if kept within certain limits in the Diet by the 
moderate attitude of Deak and of the other leaders, grew without toa 
very threatening height, and it is in thé extra-parliamentary move- 
ments of these years that the name of Kossuth first appears. Having 
made himself known by his speeches, his writings, and his incessant 
efforts to agitate the country, he was singled out for imprisonment by 
the Government, who hoped to allay the popular excitement by making 
a few examples. His cause was, however warmly taken up by the 
Diet, who, with Deak at their head, protested loudly against his arrest 
The Government felt that they had made a false step. The Palatine 
of Hungary himself sought an interview with Deak, and their cor 
ference resulted in the release of the prisoner, and the withdrawal 0! 
certain prosecutions which had been directed against various members 
of the patriot party. This fortunate solution of the matter, assigning 
as it did to Deak the position of mediator between the Crown and the 
nation, increased still further the immense influence and authority 
which he had already acquired over his countrymen. 

In 1843, an incident occurred which, though in the first instance 
bore the appearance of a rebuff for the Liberal leader, served in tht 
sequel to elevate him more than ever in the general opinion. Deak! 
opponents exerted themselves to the utmost to defeat him in the ele 
tions to the Diet. By a scandalous employment of every sort 
bribery, corruption, and violence, they obtained a short-lived triump) 
and Deak was not elected by his own comitat. But his friends bus) 
set themselves to repair the disaster ; a second trial of strength 
followed, and Deak was returned at the head of the poll. This ti™ 
however, his partisans had not wholly abstained from the use of 
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same disreputable tactics to which the success of the other party had 
been due shortly before, and such was Deak’s delicate sense of recti- 
tude in the-matter, that he considered the least tampering with dis- 
honest practices as rendering his election morally void. In spite, 
therefore, of the repeated instances, taunts, and upbraidings of his in- 
dignant friends, who accused him of preferring his sorry Quixotism to 
the best interests of the State, he steadily declined to take his seat, 
and the following years were spent by him in the retirement of his 
country-house at Kelinda. 

But at so critical a moment it was not possible that this suspension 
of his official life should become a period of complete retirement and 
inaction. Such was the moral authority conferred upon him by all 
the events of his past career, that in every conjuncture men of the most 
different shades of opinion constantly had recourse to him, either to 
ask for his advice, or to solicit his support for their policy. 

The reform party in Hungary was no longer so united as formerly ; 
its older contingent, headed by Count Szechenyi, were beginning to 
look with misgiving on the extreme views of their radical allies, whose 
leading organ was a journal called the ‘Testi Hulap,’ and conducted 
by Kossuth. In the various angry passages of arms which took place 
between the two sections of opinion, Deak found himself and his ad- 
hesion equally courted by the Count and the editor. He avoided com- 
mitting himself to either side, though entirely at variance with 
Kossuth on many points, and notably on the latter’s favourite project 
of complete severance from Austria and the Hapsburgs. He always 
declined to enter into Szechenyi’s plan of forming a moderate Left, to 
bé equally opposed to Kossuth and to the Government. 

The year 28 recalled Deak to public life under auspices that seemed 
‘promise better for his country than formerly. Not only had the 
great shock of March left the Hungarian patriots in the ascendant 
within their own borders, but the pressure of events had also induced 
the Emperor to concede Parliamentary Government to his German 
dominions—an almost necessary condition, as Deak had long before 
discerned, for the permanent maintenance of the Magyar franchises, as 
itwas not easy for any prince to be at the same time an autocrat in 
Vienna and a limited monarch at Pesth. A ‘separate cabinet for 
Hungary was now formed for the first time, and Count Batthyani, its 
President, desiring to include within it both Szechenyi and Kossuth, 
Was anxious to give the two disputants some colleague whose moral 
‘uthority with both should suffice to-keep the peace between them ; 
ind with this view the portfolio of justice was offered to Deak. 

Nothing, as the event quickly proved, could have been more politic 
better inspired than this appointment. Deak’s place in the cabinet 
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assigned to him the duty of presiding over the execution of the new 
laws, by which the reformers, now masters of the Diet, had hastened 
to sweep away all the feudal ways and abuses, and to modernise 
Hungary at the shortest notice. Their proceedings, like those of the 
French Revolutionists on the 4th of August, had produced, among the 
non-possessing classes, an impression very menacing to the rights o/ 
property. Many of the peasants not clearly comprehending the exact 
tenor of the reformers, had imagined that the estates of their late 
masters were to be transferred to themselves, and the house of the 
Minister of Justice was beset by eager expectants, all impatient to 
become landowners at the expense of others. To dispel their danger. 
ous self-delusions, to make them understand the true meaning of the 
new enactments, and to console them in their disappointment, was a 
task for which no one would have been better fitted than the Aristides 
of Hungary ; and the greater number of his petitioners went away quite 
satisfied with his announcement that the estates of the nobles belonged 
to them as before, but that the peasants were released from the corvée 
and from every other feudal servitude, and that as every career was 
now. thrown open, they themselves and their children might rise to 
fortune by talent and industry. 

But evil days were now coming for Hungary. The chances which 
had at first existed of a peaceful adjustment of its new relations with 
Austria were soon compromised by faults on both sides, notably by 
the petulant impatience of the patriots, and the evident want of good 
faith on the part of the Emperor’s advisers. An appeal to arms le. 
came imminent, and the influence of Deak and the Moderates declined 
more and more every day. His position ceased to be tenable, and it 
October he quitted the ministry. In the last days of December le 
formed part, together with Batthyani and others, of a deputation sen! 
by the Diet to the Austrian Prince Windischgraetz, who had already 
crossed the frontier at the head of an army. But the general, declar- 
ing that he would never treat with rebels, refused to receive the 
envoys. The war was actively entered upon by both sides; the Diet 
transferred itself to Debruzin, and Deak, the apostle of peace, to whom 
no one now listened, did not follow it thither. 

The shifting fortunes of the war, the first invasion of the Austria! 
troops, the determined rally of the Hungarians, their successes, thet 
bold march upon Vienna, the appearance of Russia upon the scem 
the campaign in which the heroic country at last succumbed to th 
combined blows of the two Emperors, and the reign of terror whic! 
followed the victory—all these incidents do not belong to our subjet 
It is sufficient to state that Deak travérsed in safety these terribl 
times. Such was the esteem felt by all parties alike for his person #% 
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character, that amid the unsparing proscription of all that was eminent 
or notable in Hungary, he alone, though he disdained all attempts at 
flight or concealment, was neither imprisoned nor molested by the 
conquerors. For twelve years he lived in the strictest privacy, first, 


at his country-house at Kelinda, and afterwards at Pesth. His retire- 
ment was now far more complete and absolute than during the period 
which had followed the disputed election. Amid the prostration of the 
conquered people and the total cessation of all public life in Hungary, 
the “sage of the country” was resolved to do nothing, to write 
nothing, to give no sign until better days should come. In the mean- 
time several successive Austrian Cabinets’ made various advances to 
him, offering him brilliant employment for himself and a great im- 
provement in his country’s lot, if he would only lend himself to their 
policy of ruling Hungary according to the ideas prevailing at Court. 
Provided that the authority of the Vienna Government were only 
accepted at Pesth in the same manner as the central power issuing 
from Paris was recognised at Rennes or Toulouse, the Emperor was 
willing to concede to the Hungarian Comitats the largest possible 
measure of liberty for the management of their local affairs. 

But to all these overtures Deak turned a deaf ear. ‘ Your Excellency 
must pardon me,’ was his persistent reply ; ‘but so long as the Hun- 
garian Constitution is not restored, I can do nothing, for I am nothing, 
I do not exist.’ He continued to watch and wait, and the whole 
nation, in spite of the repeated invitations of the exiles, adopted the 
passive attitude of their sage, persuaded that the course of events 
would sooner or later turn in their favour. ‘Les choses humaines,’ 
says Edgar Quinet, ‘ainsi que les choses divines, appartiennent 4 ceux 
qui savent conserver le plus longtemps leur esperance.’ 

At last, after Solferino, a change of policy began to declare itself at 
Vienna. The Emperor again desired to introduce parliamentary 
government into his States, and by a Dipléma, dated the 20th 
of October, 1860, it was announced that henceforth no law should be 
made, changed, or suspended in his dominions, without the consent of 
the Reichsrath. This body was to determine all affairs of general 
interest, such as matters relating to the army, the finances, and the 
diplomatic relations of the Empire; all else was reserved the various to 
Provincial assemblies. The great question was to know how the 
Project would be received in Hungary; would that people consent to 
send deputies to the Reichsrath, and so authorise a foreign parliament 
to dispose of their troops and treasures ? 

_ The ministers made every effort to gain Deak to their views, well 
knowing that if they could but succeed in this they might count upon 
the adhesion of the whole of the Magyar nation. Believing that the 
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moment had now come for an earnest attempt to recover the rights so 
long withheld from his country, Deak consented to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Austrian Government. As to the capital article of the 
part to be taken by Hungary in the Reichsrath, he thought that by 
certain concessions the matter might be compromised in a manner 
satisfactory to both parties. The Emperor had in February, 186], 
issued a patent expressly calling upon Hungary to send deputies 
to the great Assembly, and fixing their number at 87; it was also 
therein decided that Croatia and Transylvania should have a separate 
representation of their own. This measure was of a nature to give 
double offence to the national feeling of Hungary—first, because it 
disposed in a summary and imperative manner of a question in which 
the sanction and consent of the Diet was required: and, secondly, y 
because it implied the severance from the Magyar kingdom of districts 
which had always belonged to it. 

Deak accordingly declared, that if Austria really desired to arrive 
at a friendly arrangement with Hungary, the code of ’48 must first 
be recognised as the only possible starting point; and he stated these 
views with great clearness in a personal interview with the Emperor. 

The Court of Vienna seemed not indisposed to yield in some measure 
to these demands, and it was agreed that the elections for the 
Hungarian Diet should take place according to the laws passed 
in 1848. 

The. temper of this Assembly was, as might have been foreseen, 
bitterly anti-Austrian. The majority lay completely at the disposal of 
the advanced Left, a party whose only programme was to choose, 11 
every circumstance, the line of conduct most capable of wounding ant 
irritating the Austrian Government. To moderate these violent 
impulses required all the personal influence of Deak, who hoped, by 
a circumspect and statesmanlike use of the present opportunity, t 
gain for his country all the points for which he had contended so long. 

In the first days of the session the Left exerted themselves to ca! 
a resolution, the adoption of which would have been highly offensiv’ 
to the Emperor, and would-have at once destroyed all prospects of @ 
good understanding. For this Deak desired to substitute an Address 
setting forth in firm but respectful language the principles whi? 
prevailed in the Diet. . 

This document, which attracted much attention, not merely in Hw 
gary but throughout Europe, he read aloud in the Assembly on th 
13th of May, 1861. He followed it up by a few coneluding words 
which created quite a powerful impression. | 

‘It will perhaps be maintained,’ he said, ‘that my policy is timid 
cowardly. That man alone is timid and cowardly who thinks of 
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own person where the interest of his country is involved; but such a 
reproach is in no wise merited by him who, regardless of his private 
interest, looks merely to the country’s peril, Where we ourselves are 
alone concerned we are at liberty to run all risks; but where the inte- 
rest of those who have committed their destinies to us—where the 


f safety of the country is in question, then we must risk nothing—pru- 


dence is a duty. We should risk everything on the country’s behalf, 
but we may not risk the country itself. I know that our enemies 
during the gloomy years we have lately passed through have filled up 
to the brim the cup of our miseries. I understand that we might find 
a certain relief in giving free vent to the voice, so long stifled, of our 
anger and our grief, and of freely expressing our just indignation 
without troubling ourselves with the consequences that might result 
from such a course. I also share in the resentment felt by all Hungary 
against those. who have ruined so many existences and spread so much 
mourning over our land, but I feel within myself the power of loving 
my country even more than I hate its enemies. I prefer imposing 
silence on the indignation with which my heart overflows, to allowing 
myself to be driven to an act which might be disastrous to Hunvary. 
I well know what is the power of public opinion. I know that it exalts 
those who serve it and humbles those who resist it, and I admit that we 
must attach great importance to it; but I have a faithful friend who 
speaks to my mind more forcibly even than public opinion—a friend 
who will not give way, whose injunctions are sacred to me, and whose 
censure would overwhelm me: this incorruptible friend is my con- 
science.’ 

Deak had fully expected to be outvoted and beaten; but so pro- 
foundly were the Assembly affected by what they had just heard that 
he gained a complete victory, and this with the full assent of the Left 
hemselves, who actually decided that several of their members should 
quit the Hall before the vote, in order that the division might turn in 
favour of their opponent. HDS ror 

Deak’s address, when published, was received with transports of 

Pplause throughout Hungary. The author had propounded with such 
oree and exactness the claims upheld by his countrymen, and also the 
ustorie facts and precedents on which these claims rested, that the 
locument came to be regarded as a bulwark of Magyar liberty. It was 
“emnly placed among the national archives of Hungary, and is to this 
‘y confidently quoted and appealed to as a paramount authority. 
As however it affirmed that Hungary would accept no charter 
uted to her by the Emperor’s grace and good pleasure, that she 
tognised nothing but her ancient constitution, proceeding from the 
storie development of the nation, sanctioned by long experience, and 
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ae guaranteed by repeated treaties, and above all, that she would never 
| My | consent to appear by her deputies at any central Parliament, its tenor 
, Hl | was very ill received at Vienna. A few months of fruitless parleyings 
ae followed, but the contention was evidently not capable of adjustment, 
| and accordingly, in August, the Diet was dissolved in spite of the 
| vehement protests of its members. The various Assemblies of the 
at | towns and Comitats were closed, royal commissioners were sent to 
| administer the country, and in short, the system which had been 
yt introduced after the war of 1848 was again resumed. 
| The Vienna Cabinet imagined that they had only to wait, and that ere 
4 long Hungary, weary of resistance, would joyfully accept the conditions 
iW offered to it. But they had not taken into account the state of Europe. 
| i For Austria, menaced on the south by Italy, on the north by Prussia, 
i the discontent of Hungary on its flank was a very serious matter. In 
bh 1865, the Emperor began to discern the danger, fresh overtures were 
made to Deak, but certain disputes on points of detail delayed the 
‘f completion of the projected arrangement, and the 1866 war came upon 
| Austria before she had reconciled herself with Hungary. 
dq After Sadowa, however, the Vienna Court could hesitate no longer. 
Beust, on his arrival at the head of affairs, felt that he must accept 
Deak’s programme without further discussion, and by the joint work 
of the two was fashioned the famous Ausgleich, or Union on 
| Equal Terms, which is now in force. By this transaction, Hungary 
| | thoroughly reconquered her old liberties, she recovered her own free 
he Parliament and her own separate Cabinet, with this reserve, that she 
‘ | | consented to have in common with the rest of the empire, the Minis- 
, tries of War, of Finance, and of Foreign Affairs. 
“it | Deak’s life-work having now attained the fullest measure of success, 
LH it would have been but natural had he permitted himself a certail 
| amount of self-complacency over so fortunate a result. But his 
i modesty withstood the ordeal. When the Emperor, now fully restored 
. ! to the affection of his Magyar subjects, came to be solemnly crowned 
| 









Buda, it was the general desire of the whole nation that the crow? 
shonld be set upon their sovereign’s head bythe man to whom tle 
joyous occasion was due. 

But Deak steadily and even doggedly refused this and every othe? 
honour or recompense for his services, and when the Emperor, anxiols 
to confer upon him some signal mark of his favour, consulted Cou" 
Andrassy on the subject, the reply of the latter was, ‘Sire, you have * 
your disposal treasures, places, and honours. For any other man Jo 
might do much, for Deak you can do nothing.’ ' 

Deak declined entering into the Hungarian Cabinet, and during the 
last four years has taken but little part in politics, though his 2” 
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continues to exert an immense influence over the public affairs of his 
country. 

In conclusion, we may safely predict, notwithstanding Solon’s cau- 
tion against pronouncing upon any man yet living, that when Deak’s 
honourable course is finally run, he will leave behind him a name 
standing second to none in the history of this century, as an example 
of the most stainless virtue, honour, and rectitude in high places. 

Utterly disinterested, without fearand without reproach, he has ever 
been the Bayard of public life ; the ultimate success of his noble efforts 
for his country’s liberty dignifies alike the, patriot himself and the 
discerning people that had chosen him to be the leader and hero of its 
cause, and his entire career furnishes a lesson of no slight value in an 
age like ours, which cannot be wholly acquitted of the reproach levelled 
against it by an eloquent Frenchman, ‘ De nos jours, la conscience 


humaine a absolument peri; le succés est devenu la seule régle 
morale.’ 
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A BALLAD. 
By H. Scuitrz-Witson. 
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When Carl the Fourth of Germany the load of life laid down, 

Three claimants struggled furiously to win the Kaiser crown ; 
Wenzel, and Jobst, and Sigmund—each claims it for his own, 

And wrestles madly for it on the footsteps of the throne : 

He, wearily departing from the labour and the care, 

Was glad to drop the burthen they wildly long to bear. 

Of kingly sword and sceptre once his grasp was strong and firm ; 
Now, idle lies the heedless hand while o’er it crawls the worm. 

The old man lets the sceptre fall from out a dying hand, 

They would seize and they would sway it—it is lighter than a brand! 
So men die out, and with them dies the purpose of a life; 

So men start up, all active, fresh, and eager for the strife. 

One is going, one is coming; sails are set, and sails are furled ; 

Age is waning; youth is waxing; ever young remains the world. 
Age is weary; youth is eager; what in life hath eld to chace ? 

Vain are all things !—vain ? yet see how youth is starting for the race’ 
So started once the grey-beard, who now stares with glazing eye— 
So bounding youth will stiffen when its time comes round to die. 

So change the generations beneath th’ unchanging sun, 

They rise and fall, and yet, thro’ all, the work of the world is done! 





The first and mightiest subject throughout the German land, 
With wise calm brain, far-seeing, clear, and framed for high command— 
Who from medieval chaos wrought out living shape and form, 
And ruled to human progress the wildness of the storm, 

Was Niirnberg’s Burggraf Friedrich—by whose more famous son, 
Sixth Hohenzollern Burggraf, yet nobler work was done. 

True friend of law and order in a lawless land and age ; 

In battle brave, in council wise, a ruler just and sage ; 

He founded in his Brandenburg the Prussia of to-day, 

And his work follows after, tho’ he. be passed away ! 

Both Burggrafs strove for Sigmund, and made his cause their oW?, 
Remaining loyal, life-long friends, and bulwarks of his throne. 
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To the fifth Burggraf Sigmund owes the crown that comes at last, 
A crown whose splendour brightlier gleams from many a peril past. 
By Friedrich, too, e’en more than crown, another gift is given, 

A gift so priceless that it comes, far less from men than heaven ; 
The Burggraf gives his daughter fair to Sigmund for a bride, 
Worthy as wife and queen to share life’s chances at his side. 

One of those rare high women, flower of a land and time, 

That History leaves for song to shrine in monuments sublime. 


Behold a moonlit summer night in the far-off long ago, 

Long past! yet hearts beat then, as now, with’ human joy and woe. 
Behold the Burggraf’s castle, with towers and ramparts strong, 
The emblem of a ruder day, when might secured from wrong ; 

The last thin film and fleecy wrack have swiftly flitted by, 

And the full round moon in glory glides across a stainless sky. 
Beyond the shadows, sharp yet soft, of castle towers and walls, 

All broad and bright as the wide night the shining radiance falls. 
All hushed and softly fair the night with beauty’s melancholy, 


The moon’s white light, how pure and pale! her vestal fire, how holy! 


Much farther off, much vaster grown, the sky by night than day ; 

With a vague pain, man’s thought doth strain, thro’ boundless space 
to stray. . 

Blue ocean of immensity, wide archéd, like a dome 

That overhangs and canopies this orb and world—man’s home— 

With aching sense of distance, with yearning sad and tender, 

The soul doth rise, thro’ awe-struck eyes, toward thy silent splendour ! 

Illimitable, fathomless, those azure deeps afar ; 

Our souls spurn earth’s dull limits, and soar from star to star! 


The sapphire hush all softly blends into a dreamlike mist ; 
By the bright moon, the sleeping earth is fondly, purely, kissed. 
Wide shines the'calm blue beauty of the still and silver night, 

And dewy earth weeps tears of bliss, that glisten in her light ; 

The river in the valley winds its glancing silver thread, 

While, rich and full, the rolling woods in light and shadow spread. 
On the blanched castle terrace broad, two lovers safely walk, 
Gliding on gliding shadows, and tranced in tender talk ; 

And then, as now, for happy youth the wheels of time stood still ; 
We know their future, dark to them, with all its good and ill. 

A princely knight, the flower and hope of Germany is he, 

The fairest, noblest maiden of Germany is she :— 

Itis the Burggraf’s daughter, his dear and darling child, 

For whom he strives for power, for whom his wealth is piled. 
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In early manhood’s glow and grace stands stately Sigmund there, 
With him no German Ritter in presence may compare. 

Full of the heart's first trusting love, and full of royal hope, 

The noble pair that whisper low beneath that night’s wide cope. 

The soft plume in his barret cap was glancing argent white, 
Cresting two heads, that almost touched, like earth and sky that night; 
And Sigmund’s loftier nature, in that soft solemn hour, 

Rose, like the lofty castle hill, uplifted high in power. 

Ah, sweet the hopes they whisper low beneath the silver sheen, 

Of days to come, when he shall reign, and she shall be his queen ! 
Her heart throbs not to be a queen, but thrills to be a wife, 

And to that one high tender hope she consecrates her life ; 

In that hushed hour of hallowed night, she owns her love and bliss ;— 
The white plume crests two heads conjoined in one long, blushing kiss. 
In stillness and in splendour the night is half divine ; 

Undimmed for them thro’ many a year that steady moon shall shine, 
Shine sweetly in remembrance fixed in steadfast sacred light ;— 

In their last hours shall gleam and shine that happy moonlight night! 
The castle shimmers whitely grey, uplifted to the sky ; 

The landscape spreads beneath it, far raised rockily on high ; 

And very fair is Sigmund, in youth’s strong, graceful prime, 

The knightliest, stateliest gallant of all his land and time. 


From the old castle’s sullen clock the iron hour peals slow ; 

It is the time of parting—the lingering prince must go. 

Away upon his dark grey steed, the royal lover rides ; 

She to her gleaming casement high in silence swiftly glides ; 

And slowly rides the happy prince, and backward oft he turns, 
To watch the shining window in which a taper burtis. 

Ah, well he knows that casement dear within the stern grey tower, 
That dove’s nest in the iron rock—it is his lady’s bower! 

Her slender form a shadow thrown across the ruddy light ; 

She watches till her lover prince leaves blank her straining sight ; 
And the blue calm of moonlit night still fairer, stiller grows ; 
How saintly pure the vestal light, how deep the hushed repose ! 


Let active fancy change the scene ; the Burggraf’s eastled home, 
Change for the gothic grandeur of Aachen’s stately dome. 

Since last we saw that castle stern, the busy years have flown, 
Have wafted many to their goal, and Sigmund to the throne. 
Within the high cathedral, where sleepeth Charles the Great, 
He holds his coronation in feudal pomp and state. 

To render feudal homage, within the sacred pile, | 
Noble and priest are thronging, and crowding the long aisle ; 
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And stains of blood, and gleams of blue, and blazonries of gold, 
Stream from the rich hued windows on the gorgeous forms of old. 
The robes of priest, the steel of knight, reflect the chequered light, 
Aray on sacerdotal pomp, a flash on armour bright. 

Before the altar kneeling, the Kaiser bendeth low ; 

The mitred priest hath placed the crown upon the anointed brow ; 
And heaven’s high blessing is evoked, and full the anthem swells, 
And loud rise shouts of fealty, and clash and clang of bells. 

The crownéd Kaiser rises !—Oh, earthly pomp and power, 

How ye dilate the kingly breast in that exultant hour! 

For, lo! at last, a triple crown doth grace his brows this day ; 

The Reich, Bohemia, Hungary,—all own his sovereign sway ! 

His form is drawn to its full height; proud swells the towering crest, 
The nostrils wide distending o’er firm curvéd lips compressed : 

Light hair and beard, and fair the down upon those knightly lips ; 
Blue eyes, whose native clearness now is dimmed with guile’s eclipse. 


It is the Kaiser Sigmund that sits upon the throne, 
Haughty the glance of his bright eye, and proud his kingly tone. 

The nailéd crown is on his head, the sceptre in his hand ; 

The hand that sways the sceptre can as strongly swing the brand! 
O'er the bright glittering armour the imperial mantle flows, 

Scarlet its flaming colour—as dyed with blood of foes ! 

Around him stand his paladins, stout knights and stately peers, 

Men whose stern joy is battle, whose pastime, crashing spears. 

With huge moustache, and stern grey eyes, the elder warriors stand ; 
Calm rests on shield, or iron hilt, each mighty mailéd hand : 

Like Nibelungen heroes, with crested helms that shine 

With swans that proudly curve the neck, or dragons dread that twine. 
But he, the crownéd Kaiser, he stands not there alone; 

Beside him, lo! the empress, the sharer of his throne. 

Hardier and haughtier e’en than his, the glance of his proud wife ; 
She who sheds splendour on his throne, casts darkness on his life. 
For, tho’ it swelled right haughtily beneath the cloth of gold, 

he breast of that great Kaiser’s wife is hard, and stern, and cold. 
Valoved, and an unloving wife, she shares his bed and board ; 

\ great match !—winning Hungary without a stroke of sword ! 

ve! what should a great monarch reck of thy ennobling joys ? 

ve! theme of minstrels’ dreamings ;—romance but fit for boys !— 
udwig the Great of Hungary gave rich and royal dower, 

“nd scheming Sigmund scorns true love to grasp the shade of power. 
wid yet the unknightly falsehood stains thro’ all the kingly trath, 

or shall his manhood e’er outlive the treason of his youth. 
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Commencing rule and empire thus with treason to the heart, 
Henceforth Ambition’s paltry slave, he plays a hollow part. 

Mean wrinkles furrow thickly o’er the once so open brow ; 

He rules; but meanest earthly ends and objects rule him now. 

His false heart bears false saying, which tho’ all life shall stain, 
‘The king who knows not to deceive is all unfit to reign.’ 

In that dark heart there burn no more the early, heavenly lights ; 
The pure love offered by kind heaven he spurns and basely slights. 
The angel spurned, the demon comes, to fill the vacant place ; 

That mocking demon’s royal dupe,—he starts upon his race ! 

And she, the king’s betrothed of old, wooed well with vow and song, 
Yet holds in her soft hand the power to venge her bitter wrong. 

A word from her to her proud sire would stir his blood to flame, 
And well the mighty Burggraf knows to right a daughter’s shame! 
Proud Sigmund’s heart in secret feels the craven touch of fear, 
Disloyal knight, he quails in thought before his loyal peer. 

In cunning blindness he hath thrown away a priceless gem, 
Which, rightly valued, would outweigh his triple diadem ! 

But the dark fiend, whom worldlings serye, who curses with success, 
Is helped by a sweet angel pure that only seeks te bless ; 

Betrayed, bereft, and desolate, she stills her sorrow deep, 

For woman’s eyes oft force a smile when most she longs to weep. 


Her only gentle wish and prayer to steal aside from life, 

Her father proud, her brother bold, she will not stir to strife. 

No fault with him! no blame to him! he has done right and well! 
She was not worthy of a throne; her sphere the cloistered cell. 

Her wish, she says, released his vow; to her strong prayer ‘tis given, 
That he should win a fitter bride, and she be bride of heaven. - 

’Mid wan, smiling, broken-hearted, the king’s true love of yore, 

For love’s dear sake will quell her love, and trouble him no more. 
She quits the warm and happy earth, on which God’s sunbeams shine, 
In the cold cloisters’ deathly shade, to pray, and praise, and pine; 
Immured behind them in her spring of youth and beauty’s bloom, 
The hollow echoing convent doors close o’er her living tomb. 


The golden corn when ripe is reaped from off earth’s harvest ground, 
And so, time-mown, years long by-flown, in crowded sheaves are bound. 
And here our story binds a sheaf,.and swiftly wings its flight, 

On to a freshly living year, seen clear in fancy’s light. 

Time brings quick pain ; time slowly drags us forward from our grief; 
Slow time, thro’ weary days and hours, brings sadness numb relief. 
We stood outside, while o’er the nun closed dark the convent door, 
Transparent they to fancy !—behold her now once more ;— 
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She, learning slow divinest lore in sorrow’s sharpest school, 
In crucifying self for God, has nobly learned to rule ; 

The richest, noblest, saintliest, within that cloistered wall, 
The Burggraf’s weary daughter, now the abbess, rules o’er all. 


How still the convent garden !—it is the month of June, 
Slumbrous and warm, and richly calm, the golden after-noon ; 


With tightly claspéd hands, and eyes that rise not from the ground, 


The abbess slowly paces all the garden round and round. 
Black the long hooded robe, marked wlth the cross of grace ; 


Shroud like the stiff white border, which frames the sad, sweet face ; 


Her thin white hands are tightly pressed upon the pain-worn heart, 
0, bride of God! has that not ceased with womanhood to smart ? 
Sudden she pauses, sighing; and then she seeks the shade, 

Beneath the cloistered arches of the gloomy colonnade. 

Within the square, the summer grass swells into turfy waves, 

Where sun and shadow warm and chill the convent’s many graves. 
Each rounded mound soft rising green from the turf-billowy sod, 
Shows where a sister sleepeth well—her soul, they trust, with God : 
No name they bear; alike all wear the emblem of the Cross, 

But wreathéd flowers mark, on some, where love mourns recent loss. 


A gentle abbess, saintly pure, yet often sore perplexed ; 

The sin among the sisterhood her tender spirit vexed : 

In fleeing from God’s world they fled some evil, but more good, 
The world shut out, the walls shut in poor human flesh and blood. 
Foul lusts and festering passions there, penned close in closer fold, 
In thraldom nursed, with leisure cursed, loud revelled free and bold. 
Fit abbess she to rule o’er saints, or angels, pure and sweet, 

But for stern sway o’er base and mean her spirit was unmeet. 

Her zeal was blent with tolerance, austerity with ruth. 

One, yet with many facets, the sacred diamond, Truth! 

Too tender weak for conflict, too gentle for rough strain, 

Collision with strong, evil wills rung the weak nerves to pain : 
From duty’s effort to oppose, the soft heart trembled long ; 

Stern struggles shook her gentle soul, with wild vibrations strong. 
In vain she tried to stem sin’s tide, by saintly life and prayer, 

The strife and burden grew too much for her meek heart to bear. 
Sin ripening into rottenness within that house of God, 

Its fair and stately fanes, death-doomed, to crumbling ruin nod ! 


One morn, a wandering man at arms, sore wounded, homeward bound, 


Within the convent’s shelt’ring walls, had rest and succour found. 
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The curious portress eager lists his news of realms afar ; 

The grateful soldier much discoursed of travel, toil, and war, 

But still thro’out his stories all, the soldier’s dearest theme, 

Was warlike Kaiser Sigmund, the king of warriors’ dream. 

The portress to the abbess told all she from him had heard, 

Oh! as she listened, what a rush of poignant memories stirred ! 
But for fond sin, for thoughts of earth, sore penance must be done, 
She will not know or rest or sleep, until tomorrow’s sun. 

A lonely night of fast and prayer, penance and vigil long ; 

The sisters found her fixed in prayer, kneeling for matin song. 
Faint in the convent chapel cold the sickly tapers burn, 

And blur the haggard dawning light that marks chill day’s return: 
But she, the weary abbess, has answer to long prayer ; 

And kindly Death has come at last, in guise of angel fair. 

She kneels in rigid death-trance in the cold marble aisle, 

Her eyes dilate with glories seen, and fixed her raptured smile. 
Her ear hath heard a music, sweeter far than quired song, 

Her eye hath seen a region bright, which saint and seraph throng. 
One moment, and for that sweet soul, sorrow and pain are o’er ; 
Nor love betrayed, nor efforts vain, shall vex her spirit more. 

And yet one earthly image, yet one thought of human love, 


Mingles with those bright visions strange that float down from above, 
Across the splendour and the joy of heaven’s own opening light, 
Flitted a transient phantom of a long-past moonht night ; 

That spark of parting spirit which yet lingered here below, 

Throbbed still with vivid human love, thrilled yet with memory’s woe, 
And ere the panting, loosening soul, soared free to bliss divine, 

One scene and hour restrained it, on which faint moonbeams shine. 


Meanwhile the Kaiser Sigmund lives a fitful, fevered life, 

Of unrest, of futility, of turmoil, war, and strife ; 

For ever chasing shadows, still imagining vain things, i 

He lives a king at constant war with the great King of Kings. 
Not his the steadfast, single eye, that duty seeth well ; 

Unstable he in all his ways, unable to excel. 

Not his the fame of greatness. Lo! great Kaiser Rothbart still 
Sleeps the sleep that waits for waking ‘neath Salaburg’s sacred hill, 
There, like our British Arthur, waiting long a bettered time, 
When ripened realms shall hunger for a leadership sublime. 
Still men long for royal Rothbart once more to rule again, 

Rear his tent, and fly his pennon fair upon Roncaglia’s plain. 

A people’s heart, with dreamings of ideal days of gold, 

Blends their hero king, as worthy to resume the sway of old ; 
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And on the future’s image, which ever flies the hour, 

They stamp the royal ruler whose reign was truth in power. 

His purple stained a darker hue with cruelties and crimés, 

None dreams that Sigmund shall awake, and with him golden times. 

More hard, more wily still, with years, his soiléd spirit grows ; 

Croatia knows his cruelty, when victor o’er his foes. 

Proud Sigmund grew in arrogance ; as when he boasts—‘ I am 

‘The King, Sirs, of the Romans—Surer GRamMMaticaM! ’ 

His highest policy but based on quicksands of intrigue, 

Too cunning false to ever form, or keep, a lasting league ; 

Slow learning thro’ a baffled life, how vain his early boast ;— 

The king who reigns but to deceive, deceives himself the most! 

Like sunbeams rare thro’ flamy cloud and drifting heaps of mist, 

By which the loftiest mountain-peak is rarely, coldly kissed, 

His better nature struggled thro’ by view and fitful rays; 

But radiant goodness never shone with bright and steadfast blaze. 

His few good efforts blown aside, like gust disperséd flame, 

A higher power shaped the ends, which he rough-hewed, to shame. 

His ‘reformation of the Church,’ but lit the faggot fires, 

In which, in Constance market-place, the martyred Huss expires. 

Still, once upon his bronzéd cheek, there glowed a burning blush, 

When Huss’s glance of sad reproach provoked shame’s tingling 
flush; 

‘Twas Sigmund’s false ‘safe conduct’ led Huss to his dread fate, 

And gave the Christian martyr up to fiendish priestly hate. 

The Nemesis of treason followed marriage with its curse ; 

Worthless his early empress was; his second wife yet worse. 

Maria dying childless, once more did Sigmund wed ; 

Through Barbara de Cilly, adultery stained his bed : 

Unhappier than that luckless king of royal German line, 

He who was poisoned by the monks in sacramental wine, 

For, when the dastard poison cup was mingled for his life, 

One of the fell assassins there was Sigmund’s traitress wife. 

Nobles,—and wife—eonspiring all, to make his crown their prey, 

Once, long in darksome dungeon pent, he mourned the weary day : 

Superb as sullen eagle, proudly pining in its cage, 

The prisoned Kaiser chafes and frets in silent, futile rage. 

Still sumptuous and splendid in idle, tawdry joys, 

He loved all shows and seemings, he loved all gands and toys. 

But pomp, and show, and pageantry, absorb and waste his gold ; 

He pawned his Reichs-insignia; fair Brandenburg he sold. 

Amid his many wanderings to many a foreign strand, 

The roaming Kaiser came one time unto our English land ; 
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The hero of Agincourt then in England’s realm bore sway, 

And Sigmund’s dusty pennon hangs in Windsor to this day. 

In far resounding tumult his long warrings never cease, 

Yet yield no lasting fruit, produce no stedfast, blessed peace. 

With stately pomp of marching forth, with banner and with shout, 
His royal armies issue—and return in ragged rout! 

Nicopolis, too, knows him, when, in wild realms afar, 

With Bajazet, the terrible, he wages useless war. 

His trumpets wildly streaming out their blazings of fierce sound, 
Awake the trembling echoes in the Soldan’s foreign ground. 
Against fair Venice, throned upon her isléd, seagirt home, 

His arms clashed like an aimless wave that shivers into foam. 

At strife with furious Zisca, at feud with wily Pope, 

Beset with many enemies, with none can Sigmund cope. 

In Hieronymus’ prophecy, a curse worked long in strength : 

That Hussite war, far blazing fierce, drags on in smouldering length ; 
Till, when the Psalmist’s span of years in their slow length had passed, 
To mighty Kaiser Sigmund, neared the Kaiser Death, at last! 

And then, with restless Sigmund, all the wheels of life moved slow, 
And eager Death had leave, at last, to strike the final blow. 

Then, though his hairs were whiter than was his plume of yore, 

He saw the shining vision of that moonlit night once more : 

And, in a trance of memory, once more the worn heart swells, 

As men, in deserts lonely, hear childhood’s Sabbath bells ! 

Then, long deferred, there came the hour that mocks all human pride, 
And, in high Prague’s fair city, the Kaiser Sigmund died. 

His tomb was raised at Grosswardein, a stately tomb and fair, 

The busy Kaiser roams no more, but rests from troubling there. 
Yet, after Death’s reality, the Kaiser, by his will, 

Grasped at a mocking semblance vain of living, ruling still ; 

In rigid state the royal corse, with sceptre, robe, and crown, 

High sitting on the golden throne, with closéd eyes, looked down. 
The gaunt and hollow temples, the bony brows around, 

Glitt’ring o’er ghastly coldness, his diadem is bound. 

Even in death theatrical, though stiff in Death’s dread grasp, 

He still grips orb and sceptre in rigid, forceless clasp. 


Rockets rush blazing to eclipse ; a moment, and their sheen 

Dies out of silent blackness dense, as though it ne’er had been. 

The Kaiser ceases reigning, and o’er him darkness reigns; . 

No more that flaming meteor the skiey splendour stains. 
High-placed, far-shining, Sigmund missed a noble chance for Fame, 
And: History’s righteous verdict, stern brands his—a ‘ player's name! 
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‘We are such stuff as ghastly dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a ditch!’ So sings the gutter-child. The Battle 
of Life has now its mitrailleuse, as well as the battle. 

So says the man of the modern world. One Christmas Eve, I saw 
starving, not Somebody’s Darling, but Nobody’s Child, on one of our 
nice London door-steps, ‘steps unto Heaven.’ In the twinkle of a 
loving eye, a working man lifted the boy up, and deposited the shiver- 
ing burthen in the restaurant that happened to be next door. For one 
moment he stood speechless with scorn. Then towering like some 
prophetic hero of old, he shouted ‘sausages.’ However, the Arab has 
two consolations, two ounce bottles of Gilead. One is, that not only 
poor devils, but rich friends too must eventually go the way of old 
flesh. Man has just time to say God and die, to bite his brother and be 
buried—bless Christain London. Nobody’s Child has a rich grand- 
mother, called Christian Respectability. She prays for the neglected 
starveling after a late dinner, partly because orisons induce slumber, 
partly because the thought of hunger not her own is picturesque and 
cheerful, partly because she is practising for her final pose, for ‘the 

conscientious old thing you know,’ recognizes her duty to society, 
and means to figure as a sort of female St. John in his old age. The 
fat pursey groundling of the prayer-book and the trough, whose Shi- 
boleth is slander and sacrament the vinegar of human unkindness, 
has, it is true, no bowels of compassion for her noble little grandson. 
But on the other hand, mother earth has bowels for her. How earth 
yearns for the vain congenial old heathen, who will be laid out in that 
Portmantean of justice, commonly called the coffin! The wicked will 
not flourish like a green bay tree, nor gossip their breezy anathemas 
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for ever, nor when death, the true commune, comes, will the Arab be 
pinched. ‘Our antagonist is our helper,’ the Arab’s consolation, 
though it comes not. What muscle wants is resistance. What makes 
animals, men, states is pressure. It was the pressure of the Mace- 
donian Kings on Greece that formed the Achzan league. It was the 
pressure of feudal neighbours, of the power of Burgundy, that united 
the Swiss cantons. It was the pressure of Spain and the House of 
Austria that gave cohesion to the United Provinces. It was the pres- 
sure of George III. that moulded the United States. It was the 
pressure of Napoleon III. that cemented the United German Empire. 
It was the pressure of wolf-sucked Rome that evoked the iron 
determination and martial temper of the descendants of the Phoenician 
traders at Carthage. It was the pressure of the Greek conqueror 
thundering at her gates that educed Mars out of the Mammon that 
swayed the breasts of the shopkeepers of Tyre. It was the pressure of 
hunger that gave length to the neck of the giraffe and the beak of the 
snipe. It was the pressure of stormy criticism that lashed the otiose 
cream and ripple of Byron’s sentiment into brilliant cataracts of 
foaming rage. It was the pressure of want that made Shakespeare 
first hold the reins of cart-horses and then give the reins to Pegasus. 
It was the pressure of gnawing hunger, biting cold, of Hydra-headed 
necessity, curse of all hearts, and mother ‘of all achievements, that 
enabled an Arab, who received a liberal education in the school of 
adversity, and the ‘Chichester’ training-ship, to steer a vessel, heavily 
labouring in the China seas, when all else on board had lost their heads. 
Said that bonny little Arab—he did not make the observation to me, 
but [ know he did to himself— 


Why came [ hither, but to that intent ? 

Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears ? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with wind, 

Rave like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not, in a pitch’d battle, heard . 

Lord ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 


The Arab had as much respect for the howl of the winds as for the 
tongue of the woman, and as much respect for the tongue of. the 
woman as the now celebrated boy of three, who was not only an iD 
veterate smoker, but a confirmed Mysogenist. The fact is, that the 
‘Chichester’ training-ship requires in her young hopefuls, not the 
copy-book probity and caligraphy, not the heaven-born ministers ' 
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the boys’ delectable wants, not the haughty guardians and the impe- 


. pious sires, who apprentice mock Arabs to salt water by sprinkling 


over them the real Arabia’s scented water; but ‘health, strength, 
homelessness, and destitution!’ Boys who can make health and 
strength out of homelessness and destitution ought to be able to brew 
safety out of a storm. It stands to reason, that a lad who has almost 
in infancy shivered in bitter frost, without a supper, without a home, 
without any property but such as will light a gentleman’s cigar com- 
fortably strolling from the Opera to Evans’s, without any companion 
but a harsh bobby and a smart pal, who haso prospect in life but a 
fine open view of the workhouse and the prison for his easy chair 
days, must have his wits about him. He has been cold on land—he is 
cold at sea. The stormy petrels of adversity hid the sun from him on 
shore. His home has been on the stormy gutter, and now it is on the 
stormy deep. He was ‘all at sea,’ on land, and he is now, at home, 
while riding triumphant on the foaming billow. 

Now as the same nerve learnt in the street would be most dangerous 
during a revolution, and as there are thousands of Arabs in every 
country like our ‘Chichester’ friend, neglected till they grow into 
surly criminals, it is worth taking a rapid glance at the revolution in 
the air of Europe. Look at Spain, with her eloquent Castelar and its 

‘I ask the Senate, recently,’ said the Marquis de Miraflores, ‘ to 
pass a bill that shall put an end to all revolutions.” The experienced 
Spaniards present greeted this extraordinary request with ‘loud langh- 
ter;’ and no wonder. What a pity, they must have thought, this 
potent incantation, enough to cancel nature’s fiercest passions by the 
stroke of a pen, was not prescribed before. Why was there the 
Spanish Revolution of 1820? Had the Marquis de Miraflores then 
been born, the Cortes formed in’ the Island of Leon would never have 
existed, the orator who answered incisive syllogisms with his still 
more incisive hatchet, the priest-who called with somewhat unholy 
voice for an axe, the rhetorician who cried, ‘We have been assembled 
for six months, and not one head has as yet fallen,’ would have been 
all unknown to dubious fame. Ferdinand VII. would not have been 
the hapless target of an incessant shower of arrowy insults at the 
coffee-house of the Cross of Malta; victims of every age and both 
Sexes would not have been transported on the same day from Bar- 
celona, from Valencia, from Corunna, from Carthagena, to the Balearic 
and the Canary Isles; the Madrid press would not have gone into a 
mischievous hysteria of admiration at the sight of the spirited des- 
camisados, or shirtless; the sturdy champions of the Club of the 
Fountain would not have insisted ‘that the political atmos- 
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phere could not be purified but by the blood of 14,000 or 15,000 
inhabitants of Madrid; and Don Mathias Vinuesa, chaplain to the 
king, would not, with crucifix in hand, and the God of mercy on his 
appealing lips, been bowed to the earth at the Gate of the Sun with a 
thousand strokes of the hammer. 

Look at Germany. 

The very ring of the title, Emperor of Germany, smacks of necessary 
cabals bristling against the everlasting German instinct of expansion. 
The recent notification, according to the International, on the part of 
the Swiss Legation, to all Swiss residents belonging to the first ban of 
the reserve, to hold themselves in readiness for immediate departure, 
as soon as required, to reinforce the contingents of the active army, all 
under arms, was an interesting reminder of those gallant little towns 
in Lombardy which formed bosom alliances against the Emperor of 
Germany from 1167 till 1182; of the Hanseatic League, which with 
greater success rose up in 1241; of those fair cities on the Rhine, 
which a few years after, namely, in 1255, knit themselves into a 
resolute confederacy; and of those Swiss cantons, which for their 
ancient rights, and for new privileges to which they believed then- 
selves entitled, fought and vanquished the Dukes of Austria, thus 
encouraging the German towns against the oppressor. 

Look at France. Her name is revolution. Since 1789 every 
government has been easily upset by our voluble neighbours. Even 
the cunning brain of Louis Philippe could do nothing to fix stability 
in the breasts of the impulsive French. Indeed, ‘come like shadows, 
so depart,’ might be the motto for the history of visionary Govern- 
ment in ungovernable France during the last eighty years. 1871 was 
the sequel, in the fixed star of logic as well as in the planet of chrono- 
logy, of 1848, as that was of July 1830, as that was of March 1815, as 
that was of April 1814, and so backwards to 1789. _ 

Indeed, few men or historic facts are more pathetic than the circum- 
stances that French coins have through history exhibited edges neatly 
milled, letters and numerals cleanly and brightly stamped, till the 
demon of revolution claws and mars them. We think of the sous- 
stamped image of Louis XVI., by the grace of God, in 1779, tottering 
on his throne, pricked by encyclopedical pens sharpened with regicide 
pen-knives ; of the same Louis, no longer King of France, but of the 
French, in the third year of Liberty, 1792; of Louis again backed with 
the Republican fasces, and the legend la foi, la loi, le roi, in 1793; 
and, finally, the sobriety of a sprawling, rugged two-sous piece, /@ 
gros sous of the Republic one and indivisible, cast from church bells, 
monumental brasses, bronze candlesticks, and palace gates. In 1800 
the franc of the period was stamped ‘ Napoleon Empereur,’ and on the 
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00) obverse ‘ Republique Francaise.’ In 1812, in the same coin, for ‘ Re- 
he publique’ we read ‘Empire.’ In 1848 we admire on French coins the 
bin head of a lady clad in semi-Grecian costume, precisely similar inscrip- 
sin tions on the walls and public edifices being unfortunately grazed 
therefrom shortly afterwards by certain stray cannon balls. In 1869 
Napoleon III. flourished on the coinage of France. In 1870 Gambetta 
ry had our old friends, the Republican trio of goddesses—Liberty, 
on. Equality, and Fraternity—between whom Paris, not the shepherd, but 
of the Communist threw the apple of discord, numismatically engraved 
of in honour of the gentlemen, not of the old-regime, but of the new 
-_ Government. 
all Look at Italy with her 7,000 revolutions, during the three centuries, 
wns closing with the era of Charles V. Sickly martyr to his crude prin- 
- of ciples, Assi studied but one book, the furious riot of M. Edgar Quinet’s 
vith pen. All he devoured was the Revolution d’ Italie, and it was too 
ine, much.’ All he vomited was the Commune of Paris, and it could hardly 
oO a be said to be too little. Because the Italian Communes of the Middle 
heir Ages leagued against Rome, and against Barbarossa, therefore the 
em- French Commune of the nineteenth century must league against 
thus Cesarism and against monarchy. Because the Italian Communes 
drew up their charters, therefore the French Commune must draw up 
very their charter. Because Italian revolutionists cemented Italian nation- 
Ryen ality, therefore French revolutionists must dissolve French unity. 
vility Now, while exposing the asinine logic of Assi, M. Jules Percy was 
ows, himself forgetful-that, if the history of Italian revolutions inspired the 
fern- incendiary of France, it was the French Revolution which inspired the 
_— vehicle of the inspiration. If the bloodthirsty anarchy of 1871 sprang 
sin from a bad digestion of Italian facts, on the other hand the constitu- 
5, as tions accorded or extorted in the different States of Italy in 1830 were 
all framed on the French model. If Italian annals revolutionised 
cul: France, it was France that revolutionised Italy. In the influence of 
eatly revolutionary Italy, France is fired by the temper, repaid with mon- 
1 the ‘trous interest to herself. France is quick to catch, perhaps quicker 
sous to pass, contagion. 
ering Look at Belgium. To the end of the chapter, Brussels—the capital 
yicide of the fertile politically-bullied country of corn-fields, battle-fields, and 
f the coal-mines, will be the rendezvous of upstarts, braggarts, orators of 
1 with gowned impracticability, statesmen of fustian and heroes of brass: 
1793: the Jair of disgraced Russians, visionary Germans, Radical English, 
ce, les tegicide Conventionalists, and oppressed Poles: ‘the classic soil of 
‘pels, ' 3? & loosely-tied, inflammable bundle of incoherent Debating 
1 1906 : @ funeral menagerie of growling Masonic brothers. Van- 
on the closed his unmeaning breath amidst the hideous mock litanies 
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of sympathetic blasphemers, with the infantile, because superfluous, 
boast of infidelity curling his lips, a significant commentary upon the 
fire of enthusiasm, which a few years back animated the Student Con- 
gress. The State University of Liege was very eloquent for days. So 
were the students of Ghent. So was Brussels itself. The orators 
claimed for their prototypes the men of ’93—Danton, Saint Just, and 
Marat. Of the two Governments, one Divine on the 21st of January, 
in the person of Louis XVI., was sent back to heaven; the other was 
the French Revolution, which would have been nobly anticipated by 
1400 years, had Julian the Apostate only triumphed over Christianity. 
One dullard—M. Fontaine, of Liege—proclaimed his belief in God, 
but the intellects hissed the suggestion. 

We may better interpret the revolutionary ingredients simmering in 
Belgium by the fact that its miracles of wit have been famed for this 
sort of thing: ‘The idea of God degrades you. Six thousand years 
the notion has had you in its claws. Crush under foot the Colossus 
you have placed in heaven.’ This exactly answers to Assi’s ‘ Infamy 
of Religion.’ Such choice French abstractions as ‘ opinion fills the 
throne, and is the real sovereign’ flourish, as exotics should in Belgian 
hotbeds and hot-heads. Then the Belgians have a charter for talking 
nonsense. Not so the French: seven students were expelled from the 
University of Paris for chattering before the idolising natives _per- 
petually and passionately such wisdom as ‘our flag is the red flag—is 
the flag which ought to float here.’ Also the roaring young Belgian 
blades and ‘ bloods,’ converse quite glibly about Comte, Edgar Quinet, 
Proudhon. By the side of these facts, it is natural to place the French 
Revolution of 1830, and its particularly warm July; to recall the 
statement made in the House of Commons by Lord Aberdeen, on the 
%h of August, 1831: ‘It cannot be denied that the revolution i 
Belgium was the first-born of the French Revolution.’ The Con- 
munism fever of 1871 spread at once from Paris to Brussels. Suffice 
it here to say that among a host of elocutionists and incendiaries, that 
star among the Democrats of Belgium, Citizen Pelbering, looked back 
‘twelve centuries ago,’ when, as he triumphantly insisted, ‘there wet 
no soldiers and no tribunals.’ 

Look at Poland. Dance, gentlemen, Dance—is dead! Such is the 
bond fide exclamation made by an official, whose duty it was to supply 
a boys’ school with tarts, because he wished his youthful mer 
customers, not, as might be inferred, to illustrate the art of Terpsichor. 
but to be apprised of the dissolution of his wife, who had rejoiced ™ 
the name of Dance. The good tradesman resembled Orpheus, not ™ 
inciting the ‘olive leaves to dance,’ but in bemoaning the loss of b* 
Eurydice. Dance, Poles, dance—+Poland is dead! Such is the pm 
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tical address to Poland by Russia. 1872 is the centenary of the first 
partition of Poland. Poland has been anxious to celebrate this ghastly 
anniversary—this painful celebration of ‘the days that are no more,’ 
‘the death in life,’ as Tennyson calls it—by totally abstaining from 
all saltatory demonstrations. Now, it may after all be a dubious com- 
pliment to centenarise the dissoiution of an individual, but to centena- 
rise the dissolution of one’s country gaily is, if it be a necessity, the 
very irony of cruel fate. Triumphing, in this happy thought the 
Prussian Government issued direction to its officials to give great 
public balls in all the principal towns of Poland. I am thereby forcibly 
reminded of the lying captain in Marryatt’s novel, who made himself 
odious to his officers by his outrageous mendacity that, although he 
kept the best of tables, they at last one and all refused his invitation 
to dinner. ‘Dine with me every day till further orders,’ was the 
simple but peremptory reply. So false, perjured, but alas! not 
fleeting Russia, says to Poland, which does not want to dance with 
her at all, ‘Dance with me every day till further orders; dance till 
youare giddy with the patriot’s rage; peep, botanise, dance on your 
mother country’s grave; dance a compulsory hornpipe till you are 
goaded to a desperate war dance; dance while I pipe to you; dance 
till I have a delicious excusing for pecking at more of your heart with 
my eagle’s beak; dance, friends, Poles, subjects; dance, gentlemen, 
dance!’ Gratitude is the logic of the heart. The logic of Poland’s 
heart must be confined to the dilemma and confusion. The dance is 
the theatre of the compliant feminine ancle. Poland’s dance of Death 
to bullying Russia’s fiddle might prove the outlet of the recalcitrant 
masculine heel. Poland is not like Barkis, ‘willing.’ Certes, far less 
provocation has in times past driven the maddened Poles to revolution. 
Thus sleep the nations not on feather-beds, but volcanoes. Paris is 
merely the loftiest cone of the range. No sooner did ‘the Republic 
of France’ prove itself to be an entity somewhat more substantial than 
an imperially suppressed.tune than‘ the Republic of Spain marshalled 
its supporters to an enthusiastic demonstration whereby the frater- 
nity of Madrid wished God speed to the fraternity of Paris. At the 
‘ame moment the Republic of the Celtic imagination was all of a glow; 
aida knot of citizens packed off from Nice to Caprera, to beg 
Garibaldi to proclaim the Republic of Italy. If all the revolutionary 
Voleanoes were to belch the nausea of the Proletariat at the same time, 
We should certainly have been warned of the probable interplay of 
dangerous fireworks. If an isolated outburst on the part of an oppressed 
people commands sympathies far stroriger than the conventional bonds 
of international law, what must be the mutual support afforded by the 

of an international insurrection? Insurgent Flanders was 
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aided by France and England. Insurgent Hungary received assistance 
from Louis XIV. Insurgent America was helped by Louis XIV. In. 
surgent Greece was delivered from Ottoman domination by Christen- 
dom. ‘Insurgent Naples saw Victor Emanuel invade the dominions of 
Francis II., and gave orders to his army to attack its oppressor. 
Picture John fighting for Adolphe’s loaf as well as his own—Fritz 
championing insurgent Europe and thinking of his dinner. A mutual 
admiration society of hungry and destructive European Revolutionists 
will be a sensation. Religion, fanaticism, ‘an idea,’ liberty, gadding 
animality will account for some revolutions, perhaps for something in 
all. Idleness, too, is a factor in the calculation. Montmartre did not 
relish going back to work after the siege. 

Hence, hell upon earth. The reign of terror was enthroned in the 
castle of indolence. Still had the idle nerves of Montmartre been able 
to eat, drink, smoke, cultivate Aspasia, and enjoy the theatre, what 
sane man thinks that they would have kicked up a revolution for an 
abstract idea? A nation of citizens, enriched with aldermanic obesity, 
would never be bothered with a barricade. ‘ Let us walk,’ they would 
say ‘in the old lines and curves of the rotund aldermanic constitution. 
As it is, revolution is hunger. You see a philosophic faith in the 
supreme necessity of political stability, the calm of a noble people, the 
immemorial majesty of imperial associations, a nation strong in loyalty 
and rooted in love, the cherished tradition of a united race—all 
because everybody that has a recognized place in the State is satisfied 
with his eggs and bacon. Suddenly the shirtless ones see an opening, 
make a grab at all the good things in the social pan, upset it, and 
call the fizzing exploit a revolution. 

Forms of Government are often debated, but national philosophy 
veils naked craving. History is backbone, revolution the claw o 
rapine gloved in phraseology. The giddy-pulse of one mob is Chaos. 
But the giddy pulse of a dozen mobs would be Pandemonium. With 
hunger and heroics, inanity of body, and still greater inanity of brait 
to spur their madness, with the steam-engine to concentrate the! 
action, and the telegraph to quicken their vanity, the many-headed 
would prove themselves perfect miracles of mischievous fatuity. 

Don’t let us give them the chance. Let us love the children, a 
not fear the men, rescue the Arabs, and not be shot by the revolt 
tionists: Communism will never be possible, till it is umnecess®y 
Were we brothers, the laws of property would exist only to diversi 
the pleasure of helping the weak and of thanking the strong. As" 
is, the struggle to squeeze the bloated carcase of selfishness into th? 
graceful mantle of regulated love is simply to pull the black curtain d 
failure down on the crimson drama of blood. To attempt to makt 
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_— men love one another by remorseless communistic machinery is very 
In- much like saying, ‘If you don’t dote on me, I'll thrash you till you do.’ 
_ No crust of Communism can do more than varnish the present diseased 
8 of social core. But how is the bat-eyed proletariat to be visited by a 
act remote suspicion of this transparent truth? Why, I positively once 
ritz asked a French gentleman of great culture, but given to the melan- 
tual choly Republican convulsions, what he thought of the National Guards 
ov who had converted the rooms on the ground-floor of the Tuileries into 
mg 


barracks, who were described as having ranged bottles of strong liquor 
. Sam round the statue of Minerva, smoking, drinking, playing, ‘lying on 
their stinking mattresses in all directions, snoring off the effects of 
their debauchery ?’ and he replied, with perfect seriousness, ‘ Bless 
| the them, they are drinking to the health of the Republic.” Then Mr. 


able Frederick Harrison—a promising writer in the Fortnightly, passionate 
what with admiration, categorised the Commune of Paris as ‘the finest 
oer political conception of the age ’—not quite accurately, inasmnch as the 
esity Commune was not fine, not political, not a conception, and not of the 


vould age. All ages breed the vilest outlaws, who vegetate outside the sphere 


tion. of citizenship, and who seem entirely spared the trouble of thinking. 
n the Who can wonder when men—educated men—talk almost ideal non- 
e, the sense at the Assis, and the Jacobis, and the Odgers, strutting into the 
oyalty jaws of ridicule, and staring with profound reverence at nothing. 
e—all Meanwhile, like Owen’s polygastric infusoria, plutocracy is ‘ hundred- 
tisfied stomached.’ On the other hand, revolution is million-sworded. Result— 
ening, either the swords will cut up the stomachs, orthe-stomachs eat up the 
t, and swords. Then let the men of order look after the babes and sucklings. 
Quoth a Contemporary— 

—_ ‘Mark the man who does not love children, and trust him for 
law 0 


nothing. He who loves not children is cruel and inhuman.’ May we 
hope that there are few such men. When we have been toiling at 


our allotted work—when we have been in the whirligig of society— 

f brain what a comfort, what a joy, to return to our fireside and to our chil- 
e thet dren, who are the light, the life, and the bliss of home. We play and 
headed talk with our boy, and in him behold our second self. In the days 
when the strength of our manhood will have become weakness, we 

en, and shall rejoice in his manhood. No wonder we are so anxious about his 
revolt health and wellbeing. No wonder we spare no pains to nurture, teach, 
cessary: and train him, so that he may become an honour to our old age. For 
iiversiff alas! there is another picture. There are children who are a shame, 
ee and not an honour to their parents. Now, reader, don’t be alarmed. 
into ¥ We do not propose to treat you to a sermon; but when you are at 
apr home, and hear the cheery voice, and look at the radiant face of your 


boy, do you eyer think of the thousands of boys in this great 
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heavens. We may revisit the scenes of our boyhood, reform the 
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metropolis whose voices are not cheery and whose faces are not 
radiant—of the thousands of boys who are nearly naked, half- 
starved, and totally uneducated, and who are growing up to be 
miserable men and a curse to the community? Benevolent people 
are doing something to rescue the street Arabs, and to give them 
a chance of happiness. There are refuges, industrial schools, and 
training-ships. The School Boards will not always haggle about the 
payment of school-fees for the children of indigent parents. But we 
are not doing nearly enough. It is a scandal to us, with our pro.. 
digious wealth, that there are any half-naked, half-starved, and totally 
uneducated boys in London. It is only a question of money ; and if, 
when we are home with our well-cared-for and happy children, we 
thought of the ragged, emaciated boys who prowl about the streets, 
money would be forthcoming. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! Contemporary, 
Contemporary! why don’t you always write like this P—instead of 
doing, as Mr. Disraeli said Mr. Lowe did in one of the hardest, closest, 
severest, most incisive, most to the purpose, most cut and dried, most 
logical speeches that even he ever delivered—instead of wailing your 
monstrous melodies to the moon ? 

‘We almost worship the young,’ exclaimed another Contemporary— 
the one with the largest and the warmest circulation in the world. 
With the scream of steam in our ears, and a millstone of worry round 
our necks, we might do worse than revel in a Paradise of young eyes, 
rosy cheeks, ringing voices, and warm hearts. We cannot recal the 
charm of our own boyhood. We cannot turn all things to mirth, as 
only boyhood can, according to the wise Hood ; look fresh as the lads 
carrying spotted trout, or piling snow men, sung by the gentle 
Wordsworth; or enjoy the ‘very breath,’ which is enough to ravish 
the ‘beautiful boy’ to whom an ode was proffered by the ardent 
Willis. We can no more, even for one delicious moment, feel the 
touch and perfume of our life’s spring than we can back the sun in the 



























fashion and pressure of a vanished endearment, disinter a long-buried 
association ; but it slips into ashes, and is found no more—it lives 10 
longer in the faith of reason. We linger by the moss of a familia 
ruin, hoar with the austerity of rugged desolation. We see the black 
cap on her dainty nest, not to be scared till the very last moment mt 
leaving her eggs. The wild strawberry, and nature’s rose, all wher 
all used to be; but the heart of the time is changed. We are sensible 
6f the caw of the same many-wintered rooks amidst the grey twiligi! 
of the same immemorial elms, of the desolate park, of its antique ™” 
sion, which nsed to seem half haunted, the sleeping holy well, tH 
prodigality of oak and fern, the clash of distant antlers. We start a 






















































not the russet copse, in the heart of the weird moor, as it bends to. the 
alf- sough of the autumn winds, while in the distance slope into spires the 

be blue poetic hills. We take into our souls the plash of the waterfall, 
ople tumbling down the glen, wreathing into flakes of cream, till it sinks 
hem on the breast of green pastures, henceforth to curve through wood and 
and fantastic orchard to meet the briny odour and ever-twinkling smile of 
the ocean. We catch a stray hint of careless chimes, wafted on lazy sum- 


. we mery guests, and blossom-laden with the Auld Lang Syne. But not 
pro: . even in the passing ecstacy of a giddy pulse can we again taste the 
tally irrevocable years. The magic lingers, but the joy which dashed it 
dif, with impetuous hope, and enlarged it into infinitely expanding circles 
, we of jubilant life, has gone for ever. We cannot, in spirit, be boys again. 
eets, But happiness, laughter, and sunshine warm those who seek them. 
rary, Swift langhed at the man who tried to bottle sunbeams out of cucum- 
di of bers. But boys make sunshine out of their salad days. The serenest 
est, of serene bards could not make sunshine so. But he basked in it in 
most his immortal Ode on Immortality; the lyrist cries ‘Shout round me, 
your let me hear your shouts, you happy shepherd-boy.’ We almost wor- 

ship the young, says our Contemporary, and like all such feeling, we 
wy— thereby betray a passion gloriously selfish. But shepherd-boys are 
vorld. not the only ones whose dancing vitality is delightfully contagious. 
ound Mr. Holmes, in his Book about Boys, instanced, among the modern 
eyes, authors who reverence all boys—till men make destitute devils of 
al the them—Lord Lytton, George Elliot, Thackeray, and Charles Dickens. 
h, as That reverence has been paid by the loftiest minds in all ages. That 
> lads reverence appears at its utmost when a greatage isat its best. It teems 
entle through the dialogues of Plato; it flushes through the sonnets of 
-avish Shakespeare; it animated the labours of Raphael; it inspired that 
rdent [iE DOble line of Juvenal,— 


“ Maxima debetur_pueris reverentia.” 


n the Itsent Richard Coour-de-Leon out hunting for boys’ tenderly beautiful 
buried fie Voices, and filling all singing places with their liquid ring. It recruited 
ves nd the sinking soul of Martin Luther, who, prostrate, pale, and faint, was 
miliat encouraged to fresh exertions by the choral music and happy presence 
plack- of the young. It formed the sacred Phalanx of Thebes; it conquered 


it, inte It is the tribute due to those who ride on the rainbow of 
where hope, and make the voice of the lark exultant with the young fire of 
onsible their Sun-turned eyes, while men sit and hear each groan. If, then, in 
wilight this age, ‘we almost worship the young,’ so much the better for the 
» mal: ie “8. Take the whole range of Englisli boyhood, from the son of Eton, 
ell, ti with the flower in his button-hole, his lavender kids, silver-topped 





‘ane, ‘Passing through our so-called second-rate public schools, our 
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colleges for the industrious sons of the clergy; through our great 
middle-class schools ; through our warehouses and shops, where the 
young apprentice works and whistles through shine and cloud; 
through our villages where the children are on close terms with the 
squire’s family, and are friends of the parson, down to our plucky 
Arab, whose toilette is compounded chiefly of rags—and there is a 
native bubbling fountain-spring in them all of good nature, of courage, 
of candour, of fresh, exuberant, healthy spirits, of superb indifferent. 
ism towards the anxieties which worry adult flunkeydom, such as 
command the instinctive chivalry of all good men. 

Cynic whose heart is becoming dry, student whose brain is waxing 
weary, plutocrat whose purse is a narrowing chain, flunkey whose 
nature from being once vocal of itself has now come to be only the 
ever-whispering supplication at the feet of the golden calf, and a 
walking noisy courtship to parchment and pedigree, learn English boy- 
hood to be forgiving, faithful, fresh, and free. As the tremendously 
popular huzzaed song, puts the thirst of this artificial sickly, weary 
age of joy and nature, ‘It seems but yesterday that we were boys 
together.’ Sweet English boyhood! thou art so near and yet so far! 
Now take a peep at French boys for a change. What the Arabs of 
Europe, even of this dear, dear England would do in the insurrec- 
tion of Europe, when grown up to be men, may be feebly pictured by 
noting what was done in the insurrection of Paris by the Arabs of 
Paris, while as yet boys. It was instructive to read how the moribund 
Communists threw open the gates of the reformatories, and loosed the 
‘jeunes detenus’ upon the town, how some hundreds of the tiger 
whelps swarmed about the streets in gay uniforms and befeathered 
sombrero hats, how a detachment of the tender-lipped desperadoes 
was quartered at Passy, drinking deep draughts of alcohol, with short 
pipes or stolen cigars in their beardless mouths, how they lounged 
about, wallowing in debaucheries and foul gestures of the fierce 
Moenads, many of whom might have been grandmothers of those 
who caressed them. It was instructive to read how the boys took t0 
their new occupation with mad glee, how they found it far better fun 
to banter and dally with foul-mouthed Hecates, to drink, to smoke, 
swear and gamble, than to work. It was instructive to read how they 
launched into their new profession of arms at one bound, minus the 
dull drudgery of drill and other, annoyances, how greedily they s¥# 
lowed the promise that they should have wine and tobacco at disci 
tion. It was instructive to read how, when they were told that they 
would only have to march to the barricades and shoot down all wh 
approached, they jumped at the compact, for this was far grea 
amusement than working in confinement, how they bettered ther ™ 
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structions, how gangs were tried of lads varying from 16 to 11 years 
of age, all hardened young reprobates, against whom their fathers and 
mothers turned, and declined to claim the irreclaimable. It was in- 
structive to read how the fierce principles of the accursed Commune 
had trampled out all the holier features of humanity, and had left 
nought but brute instincts behind, how the young fiends deposed that 
they had been ordered to ‘man’ the barricades, and to fire away at 
the troops, how they boasted with cynical indifference that they had 
obeyed their orders to the letter ; that some had fired off fifty cartridges, 
others more, some less; that when asked hoW they could load their 
guns—for they had only the old muzzle-loaders—they replied that 
they soon learnt how to load and fire, and take aim, under their tutors ; 
that they scrambled up to the top of the barricades like cats, delivered 
their fire, and dropped down to cut and come again. Better read it 
than suffer. Remember, too, this in France, where the kindness shown 
to the boys in reformatories to English ears sounds like romance. It 
may well be asked, if the French with their reformatories cannot stc- 
ceed in preventing Arabs from being insurgents soon as occasion offers, 
what will those nations do who lag so far behind her in this supremely 
important matter of juvenile reform ? 

Among the bitter incidents of the Franco-Prussian war, prominently 
figures the cruel fact that it ruined the model of eighty-two French 
Reformatories. Few tales were more sickening than that told to a 
sympathetic audience in Adam Street, by M. Demetz, the progenitor of 
the entire modern Reformatory movement, touching the state of his 
own colony at Mettray. First the chickens were gladly gathered 
under the wings of the French eagle, rather an imposing colony 
quartering themselves on the establishment. Then followed—bless its 
honest soul!—the Prussian hawk, in the shape of another regiment, 
gifted with an appetite equally healthy. The two birds of prey soon 
devoured the pattern reformatory. They left the noble society to set 
its affections on things above, content themselves to mark and in- 
wardly digest things below. . And when the French and the Prussians 
were gone, the flocks, herds, and corn were gone too. Never were the 
Prospects of civilization more bright. The country of Paschal and 
the fatherland of Goethe are the pioneers of the progress of our 
happy race. God spared them, and any leg of a French chicken that 
managed to.escape their eloquent jaws. That the model of eighty-two 
French Reformatories, that the fountain-spring and mother of European 
imnocence, should sauce the palates of a vulgar Uhlan or swearing 

ional Guard shows that at last man’s conscience points spire-like 
towards heaven. So much for the misfortunes of the Colonie at 
+ As to its exploits, it has reduced the average of juvenile 
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criminals who relapse into crime from 45 to 5 per cent. ; indeed, it sur- 
passes the achievements of the Patronage Society itself. It is not, 
however, my present business to dilate on the merits of the Patronage 
Society, or to point how a somewhat analogous social economy pro- 
duced the perfection of character among the ancients. But it is 
pleasant to know that the two intelligent nations plumed themselves * 
on eating up an institution which has won more moral battles than 
that fragrant Patronage Society, of which we read that, whereas 
before its existence, out of 217 youths that were liberated between the 
years 1831 and 1833, there were 99 recommitals for several times, and 
for grave offences ; on the other hand, since the Association entered 
upon its mission, out of 269 lads taken under their charge, only 51 
were again sentenced to a second imprisonment. The fact is that 
France is good at these reformatories. France has learnt at least the 
force of the passion of Talleyrand and the facts of Cremieux. In 
France the ethics of reformation are not hieroglyphics, or common 
sense an apocrypha. France has been taught by her great men that 
repression without reform is a relapse to barbarism. France, acute 
with all her crimes and sensitive with all her follies, knows that it is 
at once an injustice and a blunder to pack young and adult criminals 
together in dens minus ventilation, in the midst of a code of laws minus 
virtue. France objects to sentencing a human being to typhus fever 
and moral contagion. France shrinks from creating crime by neglect- 
ing to mend it—that is to say the real Frarice, not the thing of sham 
and impulse, of rouge and spasm called the Commune or the puppet 
of exhaustion, which believes itself to be the Republic of Thiers. When 
M. Demetz—all honour to him—visited Adam Street, in behalf of each 
young fallen Adam, it was reported that the Government was shortly 
about to stop the 70 centimes which hitherto it has paid for each 
inmate of the reformatory at Mettray. He soon received from the 
French Relief Fund £500. The English hate to see thieves dining 
off inchoate virtue. France must be encouraged to persevere in re- 
forming young criminals, while the Warspite training-ship—the parent 
of all others—makes it a special feature to reform only la*s uncon- 

victed of crime. 

Such is the story; and the ‘aiinlcd is clear. In 1844 Talleyrand 
quoted, with a force which ran through Europe, Mirabeau’s statement 
that the reform of criminals signified ‘the abandonment of the barbarism 
of the middle ages.’ In the same powerful debate Cremieux piled up 
forcible proofs of the recent metamorphosis of scapegraces into heroes. 
The Patronage Society in France gave each boy criminal a patron, who 
looked after him in prison, had him apprenticed during incarceration, 
and found him employment after; and it was only the summer before 
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last that some citizens of New Hampshire, United States, organised an 
energetic society for ‘the relief and aid of liberated convicts.’ Of 
course you don’t-want to tempt a ruffian into the purgatory of prison 
with a view to the paradise of relief. But the heart of the scheme of 
the Patronage Society can be reduced to this—you can do what you 
like with the young. Under the circumstances, if we consider motives 
rather than results, it is highly satisfactory to know that Mr. Ruskin 
has leapt on the stage. He first announced his intention of placing 
upon trust the magnificent:-sum of a thgusand pounds with a view to 
the development of Arabs. . With this was to be bought a piece of 
land, of every acre of which ‘the absolute best’ is to be made. ‘ Whole- 
some’ flewers and fruit trees were to be planted, and ‘humble and 
simple cottages’ to be built. When ‘unlimited annual labour has put 
every square foot of this little paradise under as strict care as a flower- 
garden,’ then the fathers of the Arabs (Arabs, by the way, don’t always 
sport fathers) were to be paid ‘sufficient, unchanging wages,’ and the 
children to be ‘compulsorily educated,’ &c., &c. Of course, £1,000 
‘invested in Consols’ means, even if the trustees be ‘two men of 
honour,’ exactly £35 per annum, less 6d. in the pound, or 17s. 6d. 
income tax. To doall that Mr. Ruskin proposes, £33 12s. 6d. a year is 
but an unhappy beginning, and the Slade Professor of the Fine Arts 
must have an almost prophetic faith in his own principles. Since Mr. 
Ruskin first drew up this precious scheme, I believe that he has doubled 
his gift or trebled it. It really doesn’t matter. As regards motive, 
the scheme could not be more perfect; as respects means, it would 
remain as ludicrous as before. Still, his programme is most convenient 
for the purposes of philanthropic criticism. 

Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, ‘under as strict care as a flower garden,’ is 
just about as calculated to promote solid virtue, as the novel ‘ cometh 
up as a flower.’”” The aroma of horticulture is not the unction of 
sanctity. Has Mr. Ruskin ever heard of the Nottingham ‘lambs ?’ 
Why does he not soften the asperities of these loud, these terrible 
bleaters? Why not pack off, not indeed the roses and raptures of 
vice, but the lilies and languors, the carnations and charities, the 
dahlias and duties, the geraniums and glories of virtue, straight to 
Nottingham? Or—to discard that alliterative imitation which Mr. 
Swinbourne will allow to be ‘the sincerest form of flattery,’ may I 
venture to ask Mr. Ruskin for one tit-bit of information? One knows 
that Mr, Ruskin must be right. It only remains for him to say how. 
One has not to search for the needle of the wit of Ruskin in the hay- 
stack of the cow of Stolidity? How is it that Nottingham, the city 
of roughs, is one and the same as Nottingham the city of flowers ? 
Throw up-the sponge, florid Mr. Ruskin, and drop the watering pot. 
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Were we not edified by the revelation that ten thousand gardens of 
value and beauty are held by the working men of Nottingham? Has 
not the Mayor of that favoured town congratulated the natives, his 
fellow-citizens, on this very point? It is really refreshing to see the 
success of the Royal Horticultural Society. The fact that on one 
occasion there were no fewer than 355 entries for roses, encourages the 
hope that Nottingham is not a prey to the universal misery painted in 
colours, the principal objection to which is that they are impossible, 
by the International. Nevertheless, though music has charms to 
soothe the savage breast, the Communistic bosom is remarkably in- 
sensible to the pacific susurrus of arborescent beauty. Buttes Chan- 
mont, for example, was redeemed from its associations with gypsum 
quarries, the giblets of Montfaucon, and hungry rats. Haussman 
baited for the respectable class in the North East of Paris. The loose 
fish found themselves ‘in the swim,’ and, heaven knows, there were 
enough bites. The Prefect of the Seine created the park, grottoes, 
cascades, and planted deodars. In spite of the deodars, roughs have 
made Buttes Chaumont other than famous. No doubt flowers are 
‘ priests, sermons, shrines.’ Unfortunately there are people who care 
for none of these things to a greater extent than the value of a shaving 
from a dilapidated pew. 

Once more, take the case of Devonshire. Devonshire is the garden 
of England. Chudleigh is the garden of South Devon. The Chud- 
leigh navvy bags the fair Teign Valley Railway, and with his callous 
fists makes it brutally hot for the sensitive truncheons of the police 
for a week. In North Devon, Neymet Rowland boasts a happy family, 
a nameless, shameless herd of three generations, which huddle in a 
barn, a Holland House in wood, an aristocracy of unclothed nature, 
by the undraped side of which, such upstarts as the Houses of Bour- 
bon, of Hapsburg, of Braganza, of Savoy, and Hohenzollern, appear 
dressed in a httle brief authority ; a haughty and imperious Patriar- 
chate which scorns alliances with aliens, which bids fair to replenish 
the earth, which is faithful only to its own flesh and blood, which sets 
at defiance alike the syllogisms of Malthus and the howls of Mill, 
which breeds Arab babes with pinched yellow faces, and gutter child 
sucklings with weak, watery eyes, which impounds cattle, and charges 
farmers for their keep, which shoots at passers by with surprising 
accuracy, and a dear old family gun, which lately used to exhibit 4 
fine old English gentleman, not, indeed, like Milman’s Apollo. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love, but still sufficiently statuesque 
to grace the fields stark naked, with a wisp of hay round his loins, 
which turns out stalwart, low-browed, high-cheeked, young wome? 
ruddy as the Rose of Torridge, if less adorable, an enormous 50 
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with a ring in its snout, ten little piglings, other cattle, human and 
otherwise, a litter of young hopefuls, typified by a little villain in ashes, 
with mahogany legs, saluting delighted visitors, by standing on his 
head, writhing as to his lower limbs, and gracefully relieving the too 
hospitable blaze of fire, by lifting little sticks out of it with his ‘ towe.’ 
To a well-regulated mind there is something unutterably sacred and 
beautiful in this group. Most ‘minds,’ however, are not well-regu- 
lated, and they will have it that the garden of the counties is the hot- 
bed of the most unblushing indelicacy. Devonshire, which nourishes 
the smartest sailor boys, the sweetest flowers, the wildest Arabs. 
Buckle need not have written the ‘ History of Civilisation,’ when civili- 
sation in its flowery cradle out-savages the savage. Poor Buckle 
himself held the wretched bedraggled Ruskinian flowery theory. In 
his affection for it he pushed his theory too hard. He squeezed his 
child to death. 

Tersely formulated his version comes to this. Beautiful scenery 
produces human sensibility. As it happens, ugly Holland has limned 


miracles of artistic beauty." On the other hand admired fashionable , 


gangs, circles of the most ferocious bandits, have shot up like mush- 
rooms on the fairy rings of magically picturesque Spain. But not to 
let the authorities, who are liable for our Neymet Rowland barn—the 
cynosure of Europe, and the pride of civilisation—escape through the 
purple rags of Buckle’s magnificent generalisation, the Home Office 
was reported about a ycar ago to be getting up quite a natural history 
of the hideous savages of lovely Devon. Dean Liddon assures us that 
in the civilised man the savage lurks. Lurks? Promenade, rather, in 
Neymet Rowland. Why is the Home Office so anxious to swell the 
number of idiots which makes our isle as it is, chock full of Calibans, 
of Liberal ministers, and of noises. Depend upon it very little is 
gained by permitting the alphabet of decency to be mutilated. 

The fact is that the fair, florid tastes of Nottingham, the fair, florid 
public spirit of Buttes Chaumont, the fair, florid proselytism of Mr. 
Ruskin onty humanize the already humanized, gild the gold that has 
for ages been refined, and paint the lily of a blameless life, which was 
perfectly white before. Not that I would underrate verdant Notting- 
ham and her lambs, verdant Buttes Chaumont and her Reds, the—I 
will not say too sensible—Professor and the divine children, half-baby- 
and-half-horticultural show, who are to live in the petals of a hyacin- 
thine bulb, and to die of a rose in aromatic pain. Above all; Notting- 
ham is a credit to the vegetable creation. Only her good Mayor must 
lay down somewhere a terminus to the eloquent pans in her praise. 
M. Barillet, the superintendent of the parks and gardens of Paris, 
nee expressed his surprise at the absence of palms in English gardens 
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—at all events, he cannot deny that in gardens Nottingham carries off 
the palm. Nor is Brazil out of court on the point. What the Cabinet 
of all the desponding virtues must recal with a peculiar flavour of 
satisfaction is the fact that in Ingaribe is a church built to our Lady 
of the O; and on the 18th of December, Cayrasco, author of a poetical 
Flos Sanctorum, when he comes to this day makes all the virtues join 
hand, and form a perfect round O. Mr. Ruskin’s secular ritualism, 
like Mr. Gladstone’s arch-angelic crew, is a cipher. Of the two social 
forces, a pot of beer is more insinuating than a pot of mignionette. 
God’s acre is not to be purged of weeds by exotics. Flowery virtue, 
elsewhere besides in Ingaribe, comes to nothing. 

But if Mr. Ruskin sets too great a store by flowers, on the other 
hand he does not despise the policy of sewage; indeed, he determines 
to have ‘ faultless sanitary regulations.’ When ‘Gentleman Dick ’ was 
asked by David Copperfield’s puzzled aunt, what to do with his Arab, 
her just discovered treasure of a relation, there was an inobstrusive 
majesty in his reply. He said, ‘Wash him.’ Here applies Emerson's 
theory of compensation. His bitterest enemy cannot force the Arab 
to wash his dirty linen in public, because, though it would be dirty, if 
he ever had had or ever could have any linen to wash, yet as matters 
stand linen is to him as a thirteenth zodiacal sign, and he last used 
water about the time that he lost his Yorkshire estate. True the mud- 
lark loves the Thames ; but the Thames is mud, and it is bordered by 
the willow-leaves, which inspired the magic pencil of Turner. Here 
we have mud, the germ of our fine London butter; willow-leaves, the 
raw material of our soothing London tea. Quite indifferent to the 
fact that the great painter’s weird and fairy idealism consisted in 
copying the free breakfast table of Cockneydom, the mudlark goes 
fresh to the fountain spring of the food. Were the Thames clear as 
glass, the Arab would recoil; as it is foul and homely, he is ‘all there. 
Babes cry while they are being washed; children of a larger growth, 
while they are not. They feel that cleanliness and secular water is next 
to Godliness and holy water; besides, man who poetically is ‘ how like 
a God,’ chemically has been described as 45 Ibs. of carbon and nitroge? 
diffused through 5} pailfuls of water. Man smokes, man washes, 
clay likes clay, and water water. If one eternal or constant verity 
seems more plausible than another, it is that a constant body of water 
should be honoured with a constant supply. Toss a wild little kid 
into a tub as a sacrifice to the chaste Diana; seethe it in the scalded 
milk of human kindness, then see if your washed, cooked Arab, is nol 
more palatable to society than when raw. Victor Emanuel once wet! 
suddenly to visit the Colosseum by moonlight, instead of to his Alpine 
hunting fields; so, instead of Arab-hunting, Arab-potting, Mr. Rusk 
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bathes his tender fancy in romance. Let both king and professor stick 
t by Diana the huntress, and jilt Diana the moon, excepting her watery 
beams, which must bear some mystic affinity towards ‘faultless sani- 
r tary regulations.’ 

| But while it is well that Mr. Ruskin should not be blind to such 
J facts as that in Nottingham, in 1832 there were 1,100 cases of cholera, 1 
, 289 fatal, that the disease went, water came; that in 1849 cholera 


| appeared a second time; 8 cases, 6 fatal; on the other hand Mr. | 

. Ruskin means to look after the mens saya as well as the corpus i 

" samwm. Mr. Ruskin is eager to teach the Arab Latin. Mr. Rus- i 
kin hates railways, and yet his ‘go’ is still more screaming. Not 

r only. panting time, but perspiring ‘progress’ toils after him in vain. ' 

S Arab No. 1 turns a sommersault, a Latin sentence, and an honest 

S penny. Arab No. 2 holds out an oyster for a donation, and composes | 

D, an elegiac bivalve for a treat. Arab No. 3 familiarises his tender 

e beak with the interior economy of an appropriated pot of creamy stout, 


’s wets his whistle, and dashes off marginalia in the people’s edition of 

ib the Festive Athenceus. Arab No. 4 is of a more serious bent, prefers 

if Donaldson’s ‘man of ponderous erudition and no genius,’ Varro, 

rs while he eyes a chop, so that the butcher says ‘there’s a rose’— 

od no, an Arab—‘ looking in at the window.’ And Arab No. 5, who is | 
d. losing a fortune at chuck-farthing, bethinks himself of Westminster | 
Ny Pier, suicide, and Seneca. After all the vagrant young sharp-shooters 
re of the middle ages picked up Latin and poultry all over the country ; 
he indeed, Platter, who died in great honour at the head of the College 
he of Basil, was originally an Arab among Arabs. Nevertheless, Latin- 
in izing the residuum is, as Steerforth would say, rather ‘going it.’ 
es Very little Latin, however, would enable the fusee vendors to translate 
as ‘ex luce Iucellum.’ Mr. Ruskin furthermore purposes dosing the 
Arab with a course of lectures. Now Dickens could pleasantly weave 
for adults the Tale of Two Cities as voluntary fiction. Will Mr. Rus- 
kin be able to drive into the stubborn receptive organ of children the ee 
Tale of Five Cities as compulsory history? Will he be able to teach 
the Arab— 


Se ee 








The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


The misery that is in London he knows already. | 
Of this lecture the deliverer should be the Arab, and Mr. Ruskin 
take notes. As to Florence, the impression on Mr. Ruskin’s mind 
“ppears to be that as thirst for knowledge is invariably keener than 
for food, the Arab has only to be told that in some respects 
would make the best capital of Italy, and he will feel 
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‘fust rate.’ As to Venice, the fact that when it was occupied in 1815 
by Austrian troops, the unfinished vessels were rotting on the stocks 
would be in itself, as Steele said of a lady’s single conversation, ‘a 
liberal education,’ most appropriate to the scions of the discarded 
dockyard labourers of London. After these studies ‘the boys are to 
be taught to ride and sail.’ To sail (?) paper boats like Shelley, 
training ships like the Marine Society, or their own canoes like Rol 
Roy? Toride? Each in his own modest carriage on his own rightful 
road? Toride? As the Sybarites on saddles of down? To ride? 
As the French school-boys, visited by the apostle of sweetness and 
light, in the private school Soreze, that fairy village in the Depart. 
ment of the Tarne, with its stable of twenty horses? To ride, to 
sleep—perchance to dream—there’s the equestrian Arab’s rub, on the 
flanks of the misty hills of dream-land, not on the back of a horse of 
flesh. Furthermore, the boys in Mr. Ruskin’s Paradise are ‘to 
obey orders with the precision of slaves.’ 

It stands on record that a soldier was carrying a shoulder of mutton, 
when a wanton wag suddenly called ‘Attention.’ The dish, gravy, 
and all—such was the force of drill and habit—slipped out of the 
veteran’s hands. Our seven hundred young Metropolitan Telegraph 
Messengers are not veterans indeed, but still military human beings 
whose wills must tend to be mechanical. During their parade before 
Dean Stanley, the boys stood ‘Attention’ in that Abbey, which pos- 
sesses the attention of the world, and wherein the last attention is paid 
to the heroes who have done their duty. In an instant a signal was 
given by a tap of the drum, when the lads all knelt. They were lite- 
rally drummed into devotion. Had by any untoward accident ‘ Atten- 
tion’ been suddenly commanded after the beardless telegraphic 
warriors had sung a hymn, seven hundred hymn-books might have 
fallen. If the tap of the drum is a worthy accessory to the peal of the 
organ, I still question whether ‘ Attention,’ which, as authentic expe- 
rience proves is capable of producing involuntary results that are most 
disturbing, is precisely in harmony with the reverence due to the san¢- 
tuary, which for one object alone claims attention. Still something 
may be forgiven in this hour, even on that score, seeing that to the 
nation’s danger the wise dean is ‘all attention.’ But Mr. Ruskin 
had better be very careful how he manipulates his covey of enslaved 
angels. When boys are taught ‘vocal music’ and ‘to obey witl 
the precision of slaves’ in church the consequences are sometimes 
awkward. 

Moreover, Mr. Ruskin’s Arabs are to be taught ‘gentleness to #! 
brute creatures,’ presumably including the fallen race, which has de 
generated from the sinless ape. Two cases come to mind. The adu! 
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and the juvenile cruelty exactly synchronized. William Cooper caused 
the death of Robert Salmon Mulley in the Wandsworth County 
Lunatic Asylum, by ‘turning on the hot water first.’ Sleep is sore 
labour’s bath. Sore lunacy’s bath was death. Then a boarder at the 
Mottram-in-Longendale Grammar School was put into a bath by a 
fellow pupil; ‘the water was so hot that the little fellow’s skin peeled 
off as soon as he was taken out. The local surgeon could do nothing 
for him, and the child died in great agony.’ Now, when one remem- 
bers that Dr. Joule’s thermometer is of that extreme sensibility that 
itis able to detect the heat radiated by the moon, that a beam of its 
delicate sheen was admitted through a slit in a shutter, and as the 
ray passed gradually across the instrument, the index was defected 
several degrees, showing that the air within had been raised a few ten- 
thousandths of an inch, one rubs one’s eyes. Is it possible that we 
can so accurately determine the heat of the lunar orb, and yet cannot 
find out the heat supportable by a lunatic? Can we measure the 
warmth of heaven, and yet not know when the water is too hot for a 
little school-fellow till the skin peels off and he dies? To counteract 
this tendency, Mr. Ruskin, as I have observed, has resolved to physic 
the Arab with ‘vocal music.’ The difference between the pale Arab 
with his toilette of rags and the bright-surpliced chorister, whose 
ravishing strains at Christmas invite the facile imagination to ‘ Hark, 
the Herald Angels sing,’ is mainly a question of circumstance. Rob 
your chorister of the moral moorings of home for four years, and we 
tremble for his fate. On the other hand, give your Arab a home for 
four years, and what is the result ? Why, on the ‘ Chichester ’ training- 
ship, and in similar institutions, we find him singing like a cherub, 
with a character challenging admiration. ‘Slow rises worth by poverty 
depressed,’ wrote Dr. Johnson in his ‘ London,’ using capital letters to 
illustrate the cardinal agony. What Disraeli calls ‘the hell of failure’ 
isnever so black as when it might be the heaven of success. The 
street Arab, gathering himself all of a heap into a shadow, out of the 
ken of the constable, and out of reach if he could of Jack Frost, on his 
doorstep down some squalid court, rubbing his little pinched body to 
make it, if only for one instant, as warm as the complaining, well-fed 
British taxpayer is at his coldest, betrayed into an infant's catechism 
of curses which true charity dares to pardon, has only to be physically 
fed, to have his physical thirst assuaged, to be physically shod, to be a 

ifferent moral being. Let nature have fair play, and in warm temples 
the young inchoate blasphemer may sing with the creature’s gratitude 
and the artist’s skill, anthems imipossible to the most melodious 


starveling, such 


VOL, IV.—=NO. Il. 








‘AS PANTS THE HART FOR COOLING STREAMS.’ 


I. 
Refreshing as the fall of fountains, 
Bright boy, thou smitest soft dim air 
To flakes of ringing silver rare, 
Warbling rich treble, which slays care, 
Divinely bountiful, divinely fair. 





II. 
Sweeter than those young lips, which chanted 
Through Paris streets for England’s fame, 
Which solaced Luther, faint and lame ; 
Strong, prostrate Luther—mighty name— 
Which left the cloisters where King Richard came. 


III. 
Sweeter than nightingales of even, 
Which at Colonnus rapture told, 
To Gidipus, the blind, the old; 
Which in green giens such lyrics rolled, 
As turned the wanderer’s heart of lead to gold. 


Iv. 
Ravished Ulysees heard the Syrens 
Bound to-a mast; but had thy song 
Called him, he would have burst each thong, 
Swum to the shore, with impulse strong, 
That he to thee and Death might still belong. 


v. 
When Orpheus smiled, and harped to nature, 
A sudden pulse shook rock and rill; 
A beating heart moved tree and hill, 
No living creatures near stood still, 
The lifeless lived at his melodious will. 


Vi. 
So steals to joy this gorgeous temple, 
And listens. Some divine disdain 
Seizes my breast with dulcet pain ; 
Kind, cruel, and now kind again, 
Thou gracions master of my burning brain. 


Vil. 

Thy minstrelsy bids Faith move mountains, 
Tear lion’s manes, breast floods of fire, 
Die for the lovelier life and higher, 

{t unveils virtue, beckons vice expire. 
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ViIl. 
No night of gloom, no hell of anguish, 

No brooding phantom, vexing clay, 

Makes this a home, finds here a prey : 

Abashed night hears thee, Night is Day ; 

Hell hears, hell’s phantoms flit high Heaven’s way. 


IX. 
To see the boy he loved, his idol, 
Wise Plato yearned to be the sky ; 
Each burning star a feasting eye, 
A ravished immortality, 
So might I look and listen from on high. 


x. 
The spheres ashamed of their sweet music, 
Soon as the melting orbs heard thine ; 
Faint-spangled vocal wealth of mine, 
Would each forswear its voice divine, 
To be thy faithful echo or to pine. 


xI. 
What, though all words to chains are tethered, 
Lo, some vast beautiful desire 
Will storm the heart with forks of fire ; 
Wild tongues that leap to heaven, and higher, 
Still soars the lark, still points the sacred spire. 


XII. 
The holy anthem leaves the temple 
Chaster for ever. Sleeps in thee 
God’s music. On adoring knee 
I drink the fount of ecstasy, 
Panting no more by cooling streams to be. 













In short, it is impossible to overrate the good which Mr. Ruskin 
nay do with his ‘vocal music.’ There is a wealth of happiness to be. 
onterred by the move. The Home for Destitute Boys at Park House, 
s‘orth-end Road, Fulham, if it has-not done so already, might take a 
int from the organised open-air choral services, held in connection 
ith the Golden Lane Mission to the Free Day-School. The voice is 
more delicate instrument than the saw, more soothing even than 
inter’s ink, but it is not incongruous with either. Let the young 
enters and printers of Park House sing. Why, in Prague, livery 
nts used to be positively expected to play some instrument. The 
complished artists who delighted Mozart’s ears with their finished 
dering of his last quartet had brushed the composer’s hat in the 
ning, and blacked his boots. As their notes rang tenderly sweet, 
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refreshingly clear from excess of pleasure to the mysterious verge of 
pain, it was possibly a consolation to the musician to remember that 
these performers came from the simple village schools. In monastic 
times boys worked and warbled, and probably made all the better 
menials for learning to appreciate melody. We may therefore well 
ask ourselves whether, if Orpheus made stationary oak-trees saltatory, 
he could not make reckless Dick Turpin still. The associations of the 
sanctuary, the status, and the earned pecuniary reward would surely 
tend to wean a romantic youth from his insane appetite for horse and 
harness, wine and cigars, for leaping over turnpikes, and rifling cash- 
boxes, for an evening on the high road and a morning in Bow Street. 
On the other hand, the perfect rush to St. Andrew’s, Wells Street; to 
Moorfields—to any place, in short, where there is sweetness and dim 
religious light, proves that if we were to spread, instead of concen- 
trating, the attraction, some congregations would not be crushes, and 
the well-meant hideous minstrelsy of others would not frighten sensi- 
tive ears away. The fact is, that there is an enormous and growing 
demand for boys’ voices. 

If the Home for Destituwte Boys, and all similar centres for 
the waifs and strays of inutilised juvenility, would follow such an 
example as has been set by the musical ‘ Chichester’ training ship with 
such marvellous success, the sphere of morals, the sphere of zsthetics, 
the sphere of charity, would in the case of many a sweet-voiced little 
outcast, be increased in harmony with Divine beneficence and the 
Angelic minstrelsy above. The choice before us is simple. Shall we 
have Arabs who can steer ships, heavily labouring in the China seas, 
when men who have not been Arabs lose what heads they have to lose, 
Arabs who can sing our hot adult anxieties into cooling streams, or 
shall we breed Arabs more than ready like the young Parisians to 
shoot from behind barricades, to shout themselves hoarse with prole- 
tariat bravado? What will the grown Arab be? Salvation on the 
seas, or ruin in the slums? Smartest of whistling sailors abroad, or 
most desperate of the howling revolutionists at home? How shall we 
modulate Herr Wagner’s ‘ music for the future ?’ 


[To be continued. | 






































fi Mont AT THE PXCHENSEE. 


By Marumpe Bump. 





Oxa rainy afternoon, towards the end of September, 186—, I arrived at 
last, after a long, tedious journey, at Yenbach, a small country town in 
the Tyrol, and the nearest railway station to the Achensee, whither I 
was bound. Dripping I stood in the dripping station, surrounded by 
dripping Tyrolese men, while the roads, flooded with weeks of incessant 
rain, presented as forbidding an aspect as could well be conceived. To 
get a carriage at such a time was a matter of difficulty, and when one 
: came at last, and the driver heard that I desired to go to the ‘ Scho. 
lastica,’ he at first sulkily and peremptorily refused. Still I was de- 
termined not to beat an ignominious retreat having come so far. With 
prayers which availed little, and golden promises which availed much, 
TI at last succeeded in getting the heavy conveyance under way. 
Painfully we jolted upwards along a steep narrow valley jammed in 
like a wedge between two rugged mountain sides, torn asunder as it 
seemed by nature in a fit of passion, and henceforth bearing for ever 
the ineradicable signs of their violent disruption. Thus much even 
could rather be guessed at than seen, for a thick darkness not of dusk 
or night clung round us, and enveloped the earth like a grave-cloth. 
. The only thing that throbbed with fierce life in this deathly atmosphere 
was a sheer alpine torrent, which tore up the gloom like a flash of 
lightning. But for that passionate pulse of precipitate waters I think 
my heart would have failed me to go on. Hours on hours we drove, 
issuing ont on wide level pasture-lands, thence on to a narrow road, 
beetled over by mountains on the one side, on the other skirted by the 
waters of a sullen lake. Twice the driver halted, and each time 
Ls ge out, with evident complacency, a small shrine, sacred to the 
Virgin Mary, and erected over a spot whence a vehicle with its human 
‘argo had rolled into the lake beneath. It was late when at last we 
stopped before a solitary inn: The reception was most ungracious. A 
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buxom woman of about fifty, whose portly figure engrossed the entire 
doorway, insisted that she had shut up her place for the season, and 
that she could not alter her arrangements for the sake of one person. 
She eyed me all the while suspiciously, as if possibly some hidden 
danger for her were lurking behind my inoffensive person. While this 
debate was going on another person joined us, and spoke with the 
hostess in the dialect of the country, which I could not understand. 
This was a superb woman, strong of build, as mountain maid should 
be, and of surpassing fairness. Plaits of an arm’s thickness were 
wound and coiled round her broad head, and the coarse black jacket 
she had ‘huddled on just showed glimpses of a towering milk-white 
bust; this was at least pleasant to look upon while I was obliged to 
stand there shivering in the cold. In the end I was admitted, but not 
with a good grace. However, the exceeding freshness of the room | 
was ushered into, the white sanded floor, the high-piled bed, and the 
bracing smell of herbs pervading the air made up for any lack in that 
direction, and after some hastily-swallowed supper, I crept into bed 
and soon was sound asleep. 

I woke early, and dressing hastily, walked out to ascertain what 
manner of place it really was in which I found myself. As long as! 
live I shall never forget that morning. It had rained continuously, 
as I stated, for weeks past, and there had been a heavy fall of snow on 
the mountains. Now, as I looked around, I could realise the biblical 
expression, ‘And the earth was without form, and void;’ so forn- 
less and shapeless was the vapour blotting out heaven and earth. 
Suddenly this wan void thrilled as with an electric shock. A curtain 
seemed to be rent asunder on high, mountain-peaks on mountain-peaks 
innumerable sprang into light, and crowded and pressed with white 
bare tops against the pink breasts of the morning. Then the glow ol 
their joy was something awful to behold. They shone out over mist 
drenched wood and valley like a band of colossal cherubim, who, 
reaching upwards into the intolerable effluence of Deity, stretch outand 
hand down to the shadowy haunts of man a muffled and mitigated flame. 

The forests thrill to the burning touch, a thick white smoke, as 0 
imeense, steams up from their sombre depths, curls and eddies above 
their green broad masses, then soaring aloft, quivers like thrice-sifted 
silver on the highest summit, whence it is sucked up like a praye 
into the heart of heaven. By this time the lake had become pure * 
crystal, and a tittering brook danced out of ‘its arms into a greél 
curving valley beyond. All was light, life, sunshine,—infinite joy: 
Man, too, began to bestir himself. You heard the cadenced fall of the 
flail from neighbouring farms._ Shepherds leisurely led forth the! 
flocks, and the tinkle of their tiny bells sounded silverly in the mom™ 
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ing hush. Two girls, with heavy pitchers poised on their heads, 
stepped out lustily, and their innocent laughter chimed in well with 
the bleating of the sheep. I was drunk with delight at seeing the 
landscape thus suddenly unveiling its matchless beauty, and not feeling 
half as much life im me as that mad-cap of a rivulet that was rushing 
away in such haste, I somehow forgot that we did not speak the same 
language, and expostulated with it on the folly of its overhaste to get 
away, when, lo! to my no small confusion, I suddenly found that 
Marie, the blonde, beautiful woman 1° had caught a glimpse of 
last night, stood beside me. A suppressed sneer curved her lips; 
she evidently thought I had a bee in my bonnet, and that not 
a small ordinary bee, but one of your big drumming fellows, 
about which there is no mistake. I now remarked that she had 
chill blue eyes. ‘Ah, what a paradise you live in,’ I exclaimed: 
‘Surely one must be happy living in so beautiful a spot.’ ‘ Beau- 
tiful!’she answered. ‘’Tis ugly, ugly; nothing but woods, and water, 
and mountains. ButI came to see if the lady would breakfast out 
on the terrace.’ ‘By all means,’ I cried, delighted not to have to tear 
myself away. And Isat under a wooden porch all crimsoned over 
with the leaf of a kind of wild vine, the rich ruby of which was set 
off by the profound blue of the lake beneath. There I leisurely par- 
took of my coffee and milk-roll, till at last the water became so 
intolerably bright that I was obliged to take refuge in the pinewoods. 
Well, as it turned out, I proved to be the swallow of an Indian 


| summer. The sun and moon alternately ruled a stark blue sky, with 





never a speck to mar its absolute purity. I secretly in my heart 
yearned again for storm. But, meanwhile, guests swarmed like bees 
in and out of the ‘Scholastica.’ Amongst them was an old man, 
upwards of sixty, with whom I became close friends. He was chap- 
lain of a lunatic asylum, Sebastian,-by name. A man, such as in 
London, you would pronounce an impossibility; probably as pure 
& type of the medieval monk as in some respects it would be 
possible to meet with in the present day. In one respect, he 
gave me the impression of an aged boy—that is, he seemed to have 
passed by the stormy and passionate years of manhood in an utter 
unconsciousness. He was the son of a poor peasant, educated for the 
Church, and had passed the greater part of his life in performing 
religious service for a few cow-tending men and women in the most 
remote of remote hamlets. This he told me took him barely a few 
hours of the day; after that his real life began. With Descartes, 

or Kant in his pocket, he plunged into the deepest recesses of 
the woods, ascended the least accessible of mountains, and ever strove 
‘0 penetrate into the mysteries of thought and being. Through long 
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years, shut out from all other communication with life, he existed 
thus. Administering a religious service to a few peasants on the one 
hand—a service of which he became more and more convinced that it 
tended to dull thought as far as thought might exist. in such com. 
munities; on the other hand, striving with his whole soul after the 
attainment of intellectual insight. At last, however, the duality of 
this life became intolerable to him. To thicken human ignorance, if only 
. by a hair’s breadth, appeared to him criminal; at the same time to secede 
from the Church at his time of life, when there was nothing else he 
could turn to, would have been sheer ruin. At last he saw a way out of 
this dilemma; he determined to become chaplain in a lunatic asylum. 
His preaching there he assured me could do no harm; besides that, it 
would afford him a capital opportunity for studying human nature. 
He was thoroughly satisfied with the success of his plan, and gave me 
to understand, in confidence, that he thought his present abode the 
fittest sanctuary of the Holy Catholic Church. His conscience and he, 
therefore, dwelt at peace together. So much for this Tyrolese speci- 
men of thinking humanity. What was often startling to one English 
nurtured, was to see a man, who discoursed on the loftiest subjects of 
human speculation, help himself the while to stewed prunes out of the 
general dish with his fingers. 

Once, on a marvellous moonlight night, I was sitting on a bench 
outside the house with the chaplain; we were discussing the different 
degrees of madness. Going over that heart-rending list of poets who 
had drifted into the shadow-haunted land, our talk was suddeny 
interrupted by the sound of a deep, rich mellow voice literally poured, 
like a stream of incense along the air. There was instantly a deep 
hush of all the people who had been buzzing about. It was one of those 
old popular airs that have the savour of tears in their plaintive minors. 


‘Thou dost beat and bruise my breast 
With the sighs of thy unrest ; 
Thou dost break and blight my sleep 
With the tears that thou dost weep. 
Tears! oh, tears may not renew 
Love’s young May with briny dew; 
Sighs! oh sighs, with wail and pain, 
Bring no kiss to life again. 
Weeper, wilt thou weep in vain 
Salt tear rain ? 
All in vain—in vain ! 


‘ From the mountain runs the river, 
Leaps in laughter to the plain, , 
Toward the moyntain rolling never 
Flow blithe waters back again. 
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No, not ever, ever, ever 

Turns the wandering wave again. 
Weeper, wilt thou weep in vain 
Salt tear rain ? 

All in vain—in vain ! 


The last notes had scarcely died away, when I was startled by a deep 
sigh breathed close behind me. Turning round abruptly, I saw two 
glowing eyes distended as it were through tears, and at the same instant 
the chaplain’s hand was seized, warmly wrung, while he exclaimed in 
evident delight, ‘ What, Hugo, is it you come back from the war? Safe 
and sound I see, and, Doctor,’ he added eagerly, ‘have you been suc- 
cessful in your ——” before he had time to finish his sentence, the 
young man in tremulous excitement, strangely contrasting with the 
inherent gentleness expressed in his features, whispered eagerly ‘ See, 
they gave me this. (Here he pulled out a small cross of honour, 
which he explained had been given him in token of his indefatigable 
labours as army surgeon.) Do you think Marie will care for it? I 
may now get a practice in Vienna—I may now be able to make an 
income. Do you think Marie will believe it? (Here he started, as 
Marie’s voice, for she had been the singer, still sounded from afar.) I 
was calm when the bullets were whizzing around me. Oh! my God! 
I was calm amid the dying and the dead; and now—oh! how this air 
suffocates me.’ A gleam of golden hair on the moonlit path, and he 
was gone. 

I questioned the chaplain with eager curiosity as to this strange 
apparition. He said to-morrow we would walk along the banks of the 
Aach to the {further end. of the valley and he would tell me all he 
knew, but not to-night; it was his time for going to bed, and nothing 
could make him break through his habits. So I was fain to be content. 

The next day it was not till the afternoon that we two got started 
on our little tour; and so much was there to see, and so beautiful and 
‘captivating was Nature, that. we did not-at first talk at all. I had 
never been so far down the valley, whose undulating meadows spread 

out on both sides of the shimmering stream, were smooth and delicately 
moulded as though they were earth-breasts, girdled about by a zone of 
blue-green woodland. The broad afternoon light, mellowed by furtively 
growing shadows, gave to all things a profound sense of satisfied peace. 
At last, when he had reached a spot where the stream dashed itself 
headlong down a steep declivity, its delicious pale-green flood shattering 
down in silver, the chaplain pointed out to me two wooden huts, with 
re air of twins about them, on the fringe of the far-stretching wood. 

In one of these huts Marie was born,’ he said; ‘in the other, Hugo 
the Doctor. They are both poor foresters’ children, looked down upon 
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in these parts by the rich peasants, who possess their herds and flocks 
and acres of land. These two huts are a good deal apart from the 
cluster of homesteads higher up, you see. So were these children, 
They played about together on these meadows—they went forth in the 
bitter winter mornings together to gather in the dry sticks in that 
forest—they went forth in the early spring together to help tend thé 
flocks of their richer neighbours, and ever Hugo took all the burden of 
the work on his shoulders, and left his little playmate to’ run about 
and amuse herself as she listed. When they ceased to be playmates 
they became lovers. Marie, when a blue-eyed lassie of sixteen, returned 
Hugo’s passion. But ambitious even then, she spurred him on to go 
to the city and study and become a doctor. For a doctor’s wife she 
would be, but not a peasant’s or a forester’s. Her slightest wish was 
a law to this love-enthusiast. A love whose roots struck into the 
earliest of memories branched out, as it were, into his all of futurity. 
He went forth to study, though the parting was a heartrending one. 
He studied hard—starved himself almost in order to study ; but with 
an iron industry and fair talents, what could a poor, unknown young 
man without connections, or even the least talent for making them, 
hope to do in a city like Vienna? at any rate it would take years. 
Meanwhile, Marie had become the famous beauty of the country round. 
Songs were made on her hair. Austrian and Bavarian students 
chaunted the lake-blue eyes of Marie the Blonde. When the Doctor , 
came back once a year to report of his progress in the town he found 
her always surrounded by voluble admirers. Still she never let him 

give up hope entirely: no, that was not in her plan. 

She knew well that none of these men loved her as this man oi 0 
pure, intense heart did. It was not wise to let such love go, if by any 
management she might keep it. So she fed him with hopes of the 
future. When this next step had been taken, then she might per 
chance bethink herself to marry ; but they could both wait, they wer 
young. Hugo went back and toiled wearily for another twelve montli 
to come, and returning received the same answer. Years had pass 
thus. When the war had broken out, and there was a real openil 
for a young man like him to work and distinction, Hugo had eager! 
gone forward, cheered on by Marie, who said that now if he succeede! 
in winning some sort of notice which should open out a cart 
in the future, she would no longer tarry with her consent. He l# 
gone forth full of eager, new hope, when hope had been half burnt o# 
He had borne himself bravely, and been well spoken of by those of ® 
company who might be supposed to have some influence. The cli? 
lain said he believed that things must now come to some sort of fis 
_ settlement ; ‘but’ he continued, and here he stopped before a | 
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comfortable Tyrolese farmstead, which we had reached on our home- 
ward way, 

‘Look well at this house, my dear young friend.’ 

I was rather taken a-back by this queer conclusion, and stared at 
him first, and at the house afterwards. 

‘Tell me what you see,’ he said. 

‘What I see,’ rejoined I, langhing, ‘why I see a most substantial 
place, half inn, half farm-honse, and overlooking the sheep-dotted fields 
and the stream with a proud look of ownefship. I see a gorgeously 
painted front, with the sun itself painted in the middle as yellow as 
yellow gold. I see a text of Scripture in huge gilt letters, blazoned on 
the wall, perhaps, to make up for want of religion within. I see 
deeply protruding, age-browned lintels, where the swallows’ nests show 
that swallows love to build in spring. I see three quaintly carved 
balconies of solid wood, one for each story, running right round the 
house, and each of them more or less full of innumerable wooden 
utensils for work of all kinds, and food for winter drying in the au- 
tumnal sunshine. I see, heaped against one side of the house, piles on 
piles of big logs of wood, symmetrically arranged, for future blazing 
fires when the hard winter tide shall set in. I see further on many 
stables, ready to receive the sleek kine when they shall come down 
from the Alps, where they are now cropping their latest meals. Ah! 
I see—I see—have I not told you enough, Chaplain, why do you listen 
lost in so very dark-brown a study ?’ 

‘And you see turning the angle of the house yonder ?’ 

‘That I suppose is the proprietor of house, herds, meadows, for no 
one else, I suppose, would dare scold a poor old woman, who seems 
to have done something amiss in the way of rooting out turnips, in so 
very lordly and terrible a manner. My God! what a frown. It might 
make one’s blood run cold, even when sitting beside one of the man’s 
biggest fires, lit by his biggest faggots. Yes, now he comes nearer, I 
see he has a heavy gold chain conspicuous against his waistcoat 
pocket. Come, let us move away, that old man’s “ God greet you” * 
smacks not of Heaven. But now go on, you broke off in the middle, 
lost in admiration of the splendour of the house—go on.’ 

‘It will go on, spite of me,’ murmured the Chaplain between his 

wn, and nothing more could be got out of him just then. 

The sun was now setting, and deep, cool shadows were thrown by 

te woods far across the sunny green. The air was of crystal purity, 

ad innumerable gossamers floated like fairy webs in shining silence ; 
ure butterflies fluttered up and down; water wagtails flirted with the 


* God greet you is the salutation every stranger addresses to you as he passes. 
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foam-sparkling brook; a heavy smell of hay, from the last mown 
fields, made the air sleepy. 

Hark to that silver sound! A rough grey-headed shepherd right 
before us goes down on his knees. His dog seems used to it, and 
awaits quietly his master’s devotions, casting a wary eye on the 
sheep the while. For this is the Angelus, the greeting of the Angels, 
From yonder tiny chapel whose pure white spire points like a finger 
to heaven, the tender, mellow chimes ring out and harmonise exqui- 
sitely with the deep soft tones of colour that lie like rose-bloom over 
the whole western sky. Prayer at sunset ; it is a holy custom. Maybe 
that for the peasant, with his look bent always down to earth and 
earthly things, there is borne in at that moment the faint breath of an 
unspeakable emotion linking his existence to higher existences, even as 
his rough head is illumined by the sweet glory of the western sun. True, 
alas! it may but too often turn into mere ossified formalism, but the 
path is cleared as it were for thoughts to be lifted up. The shepherd 
rose from his knees, the chaplain put on his hat, two children that had 
been hushed and remained unperceived chased each other, flaxen headed, 
along the long slope of shadow. Westill walked on in silence, not daring 
to disturb the holy calm that fell with the falling darkness and the 
rising moon. Just then we heard an eager voice pleading with 
intensity of overmastering passion. A moon-washed head shone 
out planet-like against a dark back ground of underwood. You dimly 
descried two forms, ‘Hugo pleading his cause for the last time,’ said 
the chaplain. ‘Now or never, and he thinks it is now.’ We heard 
the rich tones of Marie soothing, persuasive evidently, then the two 
separated, the doctor pressing her wildly to him, then precipitately 
dashing into the dewy underwood while Marie calmly took the path along 
which we had just come. Her figure showed grandly outlined in the 
moonlight. A bat unquietly glanced and vanished and glanced again 
above her coroneted head. Her shadow fell strangely long from east - 
to west of the valley. The chaplain did not speak again, but bade me 
a brief good night when we reached our inn. 

Some glorious weeks elapsed, during which I went rambling about 
the country, seeing little of Marie, nothing of Hugo. Indeed, the 
latter, I believe, had been sent to Innspruck, on some law errand by 
Marie. One day I was struck by the thoroughly unusual bustle of the 
place, and the Sunday-look of the maids and men loitering about the 
inn, which roused my curiosity, and made me ask whether there w*s 
a ‘Kermess.’ ‘No,’ drawled out a thickset, usually slatternly girl, 
but now shining with soap and clean linen, ‘no, don’t you know 
Marie is going to be married to-day.’ _ . 

‘ Married to-day,’ I exclaimed, ‘why I am indeed glad to hear this, 
for poor Hugo I am sure has waited long enough. 
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‘Hugo,’ rudely tittered the girl, ‘she is a wise one, she is; she 
marry Hugo!’ the notion seemed altogether too much for her, and she 
scratched her ear and bumped off, evidently thinking me not worth 
the pains of a further waste of words. 

Just then, while I was still fairly bewildered, a procession of people 
was gradually forming itself outside the inn. Many of the peasants 
seemed to have come from adjoining villages and far mountain sides. 
Some looked wayworn and dusty. Cans of wine were handed round 
in profusion and quafied at one draught by the hale stalwart-looking 
men. Some of the girls were remarkably fresh and spruce in their best 
gowns. At last Marie appeared, looking glorious. She had on a 
gown of the finest dark blue stuff, falling in stiff folds from her hips 
to her ankles. Over her bodice, laced with silver in front, she wore a 
milk-coloured kerchief, folded across her bosom, yet leaving the full 
neck bare, where five thick silver chains were coiled one above another. 
Her hair, however, was covered by a peaky hat, on this occasion crowned 
with flowers. Impatient to learn the real state of affairs I hurried off 
in search of the chaplain, whom I found at last in a meadow behind 
the house. ‘Why, Chaplain,’ I cried, ‘how is this? here is Marie 
going to be married I hear; where is Hugo?’ 

‘Oh,’ he said impatiently, ‘she has taken good care that he should 
be safe out of the way while she marries the big house I bade you 
look at the other day, of course.’ 

‘That such a fine form should have such a pin’s head of a heart,’ I 
sighed; ‘but surely this is too disgraceful, that she should have kept 
this man on all these years to cheat him thus in the end.’ 

‘Thope he may never come back to find out,’ said the Chaplain, 
shaking his head ; ‘you see he has built his whole life’s hope on her, 
and now it breaks down—I fear for him, I fear for him.’ 

‘Still, Chaplain,’ I said, ‘let us go and see how this pitiable sale goes 
off; let us hear the person knocked down to the highest bidder.’ 

He came at last, and we two marched slowly behind the long pro- 
cession, thinking our own thoughts. The sky was still cloudlessly 
Serene. When we had gone half way we saw a bareheaded gipsy 
woman, carrying a baby on her back, come striding along. She was 
tagged and dirty, nor especially goodlooking, still I was struck by 
‘me sunny heartiness of expression that played about her broad 
mouth, and a great free light in her bright black eye. Holding on to 
her skirt toddled a boy of about two, a dusky child, gloriously beauti- 
fal and strong. Somewhat in the rear came a man carrying a musical 
‘nstrument, and a boy ditto. They begged most good humouredly, and 
“8 it were for fun, and I gave the little boy some of the scrimpy silver 
farthings they deal with in those parts. ‘Iwonder, Chaplain,’ I said, 

whether these now are really children of nature, or whether it is only 
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a delusion and a snare, as it would be, did one suppose the men and we 
women who inhabit this valley to be such ?’ ou 

We soon reached the white chapel on the hill, whence the marriage. Say 
bells were pealing out gladdening chimes over the sunny land. The snd 
bridegroom, at the head of his procession of friends, arrived there at the 
the same time as the bride with her cortége. The ceremony began wit 
and proceeded peacefully to the moment when the ‘Yes’ of the bride ne 
was listened to by the little congregation. I remember the scene as if eve! 
it were yesterday. The smell of field-flowers with which the place was to tl 
redolent from the great bumpkin-like posies worn on this occasion by hous 
men and maids; the drowsy hum of a bee, that went circling round 7 
and round, accompanying the priest’s voice with a monotonous under. has § 
tone ; the broad ladder-like sunbeam, slanting right across the chapel, eat 1 
and through the very place where Marie knelt uttering her ‘ Yes,’ a Are | 
‘Yes’ instantaneously accompanied by a shrill, strident, and horrible Ther 
langh. In that laugh there was heart-wreck. It was as if you sawa eaten 


human soul cloven in twain, and toppling, sheer and sudden, into the 
dull black gulf of despair. Ugh! It made you feel cold at mid-day. 
and methought that all the little carved demons on the chancel grinned 
twice as broadly as before. A commotion went through the place, 
There was a scuffle at the door, and I saw a figure dashing wildly past 
it, and across the sunlit fields beyond. The Chaplain started up, and 
before I had time to ask him a question had also disappeared. Even the 
stolid peasant faces, all turned in one direction, expressed some slight 
shade of surprise. Marie, who had now risen and stood beside her bride- 
groom looked hardly a shade paler than usual, and was smiling into his 
face. People began to move away. I sat still a moment, unable to go 
amongst that gay crowd ; then I tried to trace the Chaplain, but could 
not hear anything of him all that day, nor did he make his appearance 
in the evening. 

Next morning I eagerly inquired, but nothing had been heard of 
him. The weather broke up that day, the wind changing from south 
to north, and we suddenly were in mid-winter. Mass on mass of inky 
cloud seemed brewed and boiling upfrom some cauldron sunk in amongst 
the shaggy mountains, and they gradually strangled and stamped out 
the breadth and height of the azure sky. The air of the forest wa 
rotted and rank with livid fumes. The stream, like some deadly 
arrow, hissed across the valley, hurling destruction at all it met with 
on its passage. The summer-guests, like a flight of birds, were sud- 
denly scattered to all the winds. The place was utterly deserted and 
lonely, I alone remaining behind. Anothér day passed and I hear 
nothing of the Chaplain. At last, on_the evening of the third day. 
when I was sitting in the large, hot peasants’ room, (Bauern-Stube). 
where the maids had now began their winter's spinning, and the me 
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were carving out wooden utensils, there was a loud knocking at the 
outer door. I sprang up, and followed one of the men into the pas- 
sage. As the door was opened a keen-edged wind drove handfuls of 
snow into the passage. Two men stood there, bearing a stretcher, and 
the Chaplain was beside them. They were all white, as if covered 
with shrouds, and silently moved into the large warm room, where 
men and women gathered round, gaping and staring. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the men deposited their load, than the,form strapped down 
to the stretcher began violently to agitate itself, and screamed till the 
house rang again. 

‘The devil! the devil! He stands on the White Mountain! He 
has got me by the throat! His hairs are ropes, flames, chains! They 
eat me up!—help! help! Ah! little Marie, are your hands cold? 
Are you hungry? and we have wandered a long way from home! 
There are few sticks here to make bundles of, and the birds have 
eaten up all the berries! Give here your little hands, mine are hot! 
Fire! fire! the wood is on fire! It will burn her! Marie! Marie! 
Marie is dead!’ I rushed out of the room; I could not bear it; I 
tried to stop my ears. 

The voice rose and fell from agony to agony, till it died away in a 
wail, that resumed the anguish of all broken hearts since the world began. 
The Chaplain sought me out; he looked deeply affected and worn. 
‘He is fast asleep, at last,’ he whispered; ‘thank God for that. 
Would he might never wake again ! ’ 

I looked a question; I could not speak just then. He said slowly 
after a while— 

‘He must have come back unexpectedly, full of hope; for he still 
believed, or clung to the belief, that Marie loved him. He must have 
seen a wedding going on, and walked in and seen—seen his whole 
life's love go down at one blow, fell, crushing, implacable.’ He 
stopped a moment, and then resumed: ‘I have-known Hugo from a 
child. He was almost as dear to me asa son. He had a heart of 
gold. Gold! no, let me not compare that heart, full of all self- 
devotion, to the miserable metal for which that woman has sacrificed 
t. What a fool she must be after all; the clod of white flesh who can 
pass by the pricelessness of such love for the wooden walls of a big 
touse. Ah! she has been very sly about it; though I suspected, I 
‘ould never ascertain. She has stolen years of love from that man, 
vhen an honest word long ago might have been like wholesome medi- 
"é, painful for the time, but blessed in its’ effects. She is a poisoner 
m the eyes of—ah ! in whose eyes ? ’"—he broke off, and sighed. ‘There 
“20 court of justice where to arraign such criminals. Steal my 
™ »and I can have the law down upon you, and make you pay dearly 

} cheat me of love, of trust, of peace, of hope on earth below 
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and of heaven hereafter, and what redress is there—none, none, 
none !’ | 

‘Will he recover from this illness, do you think,’ I said. 

‘Illness,’ he replied, fixing me: ‘his body was too young and sound 
for illness. There is no illness there; he is a maniac: Incurable! 

I know the signs well. The world has become a shrieking discord, 

and no skill of science will ever make that brain to harmonise again 

till the greater hand of death dissolve it. That, alas! may be years 

hence. I would give him a dull narcotic to drowse him into wu. } 
awakening sleep if I dared follow the pity of my nature.’ How 

do you think I found him? He must have run on with incon. 
ceivable swiftness for an incredible time; for, although I followed 

close upon his heels at first, he soon vanished out of sight, and | 

did not find him till late last night. I went slower on horseback Varun 
than he had gone on foot. I crossed the woods and the mountain perfec 
range. You don’t know the great deep woods on the other side, HMR, jit) 
where they fell the firs and float them down to the sea. There was Hie my 
perhaps a dim longing to crouch down in their gloomy depths, and 
never again emerge into daylight. Who can tell what passes at such 
moments through a soul? Well, as the night was drawing on, I sawa 
red flicker through the thick trunks of the trees, and soon came upon 
a small gipsy encampment. <A kettle was boiling over on the fire: 
a baby screaming and kicking on the ground unheeded, for they seeme( 
all to have been drawn to one spot by some unusual event. As I came 
up to them, I saw they had gathered round a prostrate bleeding form. 
I recognised Hugo at once; his clothes were all in rags and tatters 
his hair drenched with blood, his eyes wide open, but vacant. 4 
gipsy woman way bathing his temples with cold spring water, and: 
little boy, with a big hunch of brown bread grasped tight in one fist 
trying to force some crumbs through his shut teeth. He did not 
know me; he will never know me again. Hark! he is awake. ! 
must go at once. Good-bye; this is a sad way of parting, but I mu 
remove him early to-morrow morning, to where all possible care canl* 
taken of him, and one friend at least will always be near him.’ 

The good chaplain pressed my hand and was gone. I sat low 
absorbed in sad speculation why sweet love should be so wasted, wi! 
fate should play with some at such cross purposes; but ans¥é 
foundInone. In the chill grey of morning I heard a heavy coach inth 
court-yard. The driver’s whip and voice sounded still from afar; 
the roll of wheels could not be heard, because of the heavy fall ¢ 
snow during the night. ‘Marie’ came like a wail of the wind ™™ 
the house, and then all was still. | 
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By THE VISCOUNTESS DE KERKADEE. 
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Nature had forgotten nothing to render the physique of the king 
perfect. He was handsome, tall and well made, and his health, though 
a little delicate, was of the best. In his early years his education was 
so much neglected that no one dared approach him without fear. 
When he grew older he was wont to speak of those times with great 
bitterness. The careless and solitary manner in which he was allowed 
to live was such that he was found one night in the basin of the Palais 
Royale, where the Court happened to be at the time. He was scarcely 
aught to read and write, and was in consequence so ignorant that the 
principal events of history were unknown to him. Notwithstanding 
hese defects, he became considerably attached to literature, and mag- 
uficently rewarded those who cultivated it. 

The young monarch received his first impression of love at the age 
it fifteen, and although his experiences became subsequently tolerably 
merous, still few of those with whom he became acquainted loved 
im, althongh he was of a very amiable disposition. Almost all his 
vorites cared for him only from interested motives or from pride, 
hile those who really loved him passionately for himself were ulti- 
ately reduced to misery by the short duration of his love for them. 
erhaps La Valliére alone was truly loved by him, although Madame 
¢ Soubise obtained great influence over him for a time, so great, 
deed, that it became finally quite insupportable to him. Maurepas 
38 of her, that she had taken such a tone with the king that one day 
it caring to receive a royal caress, she boxed his ears. 

The intrigues of most of the favourites to supplant one another 
used Louis XIV. much sorrow. They accused one another of all 
"s of crimes. Their destiny was similar to that of the king’s 
~Sters; the most virtuous did not preserve their posts, and derived 


little benefit from them. Tired at last of so many loves, Louis 
. VOL, TV.—No, Il, Q 





















































- the Jesuits used her to give a new turn to religious affairs, and, in her 
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attached himself to Madame Scarron, who was four years older than 
himself, and had lost that youthful air which is generally so attractive 
in the eyes of an oldman. She had educated the children of Madame 
de Montespan, and so had time and occasion to lay her plans for the 
great conquest. Being a witness to the private quarrels between the 
king and his favourite, she took upon herself the task of reconciling 
them, and finally succeeded in being esteemed by the king, whose pet 
aversion she had formerly been. Madame de Montespan, who saw in 
the governess of her children only a virtuous and modest woman, did 
not consider her capable of any designs against herself, and lent her 
aid to persuade the king that all that had been said against Madame 
Scarron was false. Little by little the king became accustomed to see 
her, and was at last touched by her eyes, which were very tender; 
but the widow became all the more reserved the more attached he ap- 
peared, and finally repulsed his advances with so respectful a resistance, 
that Louis, little accustomed to such refusals, was actually seen to 
blush. However, he made a fresh attempt, but Madame Scarron 
became still more respectful, alleging that heaven was undoubtedly 
irritated against the past life of the king, and that she would never be 
the cause of fresh misfortune to France if heaven wished to punish the 
crimes of the king. : 

Touched by the virtue of Madame Scarron, Louis made up his mind - 
to turn to God. The example of Madame de Maintenon, who preferred rag 
her conscience to pleasure and divinity to a king, persuaded him that wou 
there was a kind of felicity unknown to him which he should desire to ees 
taste. He was supported in his resolution by Madame de Maintenon, 
who constantly visited him, and while she showed him the open gates 
of hell, depicted to him in glowing terms the happiness of the virtuous. 
The King, filled with admiration, related all her anecdotes to the 
Queen, and this Princess, knowing the utter impossibility of absorbing 
him to herself, and preferring him to love a virtuous woman, Was 
obliged to Madame Scarron, and greatly contributed in having her 
appointed second ‘dame d’atour of Madame la Dauphine, née Princesse 
de Baviére. , 

Madame de Montespan having been sent away and the queen being 
dead, Madame de Maintenon reigned in sovereign state for thirty yea" 
The late queen had never aspired to obtain any influence over the king 
or the affairs of the State, but left the new favourite perfectly free 
The latter placed and displaced ministers and generals, influenced the | 
greatest events or prepared them, and as the king had become ‘ devot. him 



































turn, she made use of them to obtain the hand of the king. She never De 
ceased ‘de mettre en jeu tous les moyens d’une femme adroite et 103" 
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niewse.’ She won to her side Pére la Chaise, the confessor to the 
king, and the whole company of the Jesuits ; she favoured the destruc- 
tion ‘du Port Royal,’ the annihilation of Protestantism, and abandoned 
the virtuous Cardinal de Noailles, although she had promised to protect 
all those who bore that name, to the fury of Pére Tellier. 

Madame de Maintenon had before this drawn to her party several 
influential prelates, especially the Bishop of Meaux, who had the entire 
confidence of the king. When she saw herself well surrounded with 
partisans, she declared to Louis that she could ho longer suppress the 
remorse that pursued her night and day. The king immediately men- 
tioned the matter to Pére la Chaise, who proposed a marriage ‘de 
eoscience, to which the king at first refused to consent, but was 
inally induced by Madame Maintenon, who, as the obstacles increased, 
became all the more resolute and patient to do what she so ardently 
desired. Louis, who went to see her every day, found her always in 
) tears at the foot of her crucifix, and was so moved by the sufferings of 
| his loved one, and so gratified by her apparent struggles between the 
love of God and the love of himself, that he was completely van- 


P quished. 

, Notwithstanding the open rage of the Dauphin, the king at last gave 
way to his favourite, and married her secretly. The whole Court, 

d inwardly jealous, resented it. The princes declared themselves out- 


d nged, and the following lines, which are not too complimentary to the 
it would-be perfect Madame de Maintenon, were composed for the 
0 occasion :— . 


‘Que l’Eternel est grand! que sa main est puissante ! 
Elle a comblé de biens mes pénibles travaux : 
Je naquis demoiselle, et je devins servante, 

he Je lavai la vaisselle et souffris mille maux.’ 









The king was rendered very miserable by the displeasure evinced by 
tis family, and frequently showed temper to Madame de Maintenon, 
vho would always on such occasions soothe him by respectful caresses, 
*hilst, on the other hand, she ceased not to negociate in order to have 


ing Bt marriage declared, though she never succeeded in obtaining the title 
ars. Queen. She arranged matters so well that she accustomed the king 
ing work in her room with his ministers, while she read or worked in a 
ree: ‘mer of the apartment, but took good care to know beforehand 
the 7 had to be done, and was concerned to have all affairs presented 
pot, him in so obscure a manner that he was compelled to ask her advice. 
her Ber the veil of humility she exacted every possible homage, and 
pver Pelied the Dauphin himself to treat her with respect. 


bs The history of this remarkable woman is tolerably well known, but 
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there are some anecdotes of her infancy and youth that are, perhaps, 
not familiar to all. During her first voyage to America Francoise 
d’Aubigné was so ill that she gave no sign of life for some hours, and 
was just about to be thrown overboard as dead, when Madame d’Au- 
bigné, wishing for one last look and kiss, put her hand on the child’s 
heart, felt it beat, and so saved her from her untimely fate. The 
Bishop of Metz, before whom Madame de Maintenon was relating this 
story, said to her, ‘Madame, on ne revient pas de si Join pour peu de 
chose.’ 

Madame d’Aubigné once recounted to her daughter the exploits of 
her grandfather, Agrippa d’Aubigné, and told her of the favour he had 
enjoyed with Henri IV. ‘And I,’ said the: child, ‘shall I do no- 
thing ?’ 
































‘Et que veux-tu étre,’ exclaimed her mother ? 
‘Reine de Navarre,’ replied the little thing. 
When her marriage-deeds with Scarron were being drawn up, the ; 
latter observed that his fiancée brought him ‘Quatre louis de rente, : 
deux grands yeux fort mutins, un trés beau corsage, une paire de belles } 
mains et beaucoup d’esprit.” The notary asked him what he settled 
on her? ‘L’immortalité,’ replied Scarron. ‘Le nom des femmes . 
des Rois meurt avec elles. Celui de la femme de Scarron vivra ¢éter- V 
nellement.’ be 
Christina of Sweden, on seeing Madame Scarron, whose beauty was de 
then in all its éclat, said to one of the ladies who accompanied her, 
‘Ne le savais-je pas qu’il ne fallait pas moins qu’une Reine de Suede — 
pour rendre un homme infidéle 4 cette femme 1a.’ (Scarron had told in 
her he wished to be her Roland.) The queen ordered him to write to 7 
her, and said she was not surprised that with the most amiable woman e 
in Paris he was, notwithstanding his sufferings, the gayest man in dre 
Paris. 
Many predictions of her coming future were made to Madame 4 


Scarron, who finally began to believe in them. A mason, named bo 
Barbé, who was doing some work at her house, was so struck with her ’ 









countenance and noble mien that he exclaimed : ‘C’est la femme d™ te 
estropié; mais je m’y connais bien, elle est née pour étre Reine.’ (2 fro 
a subsequent occasion he said to her: ‘ Aprés bien des chagrins et des leas 
peines vous monterez oii vous ne croyez pouvoir monter, un roi vous ens 
aimera !’ 

Few people know the singular anecdote connected with the Abbé de fb 
Choisi, who had written a work on Our Lord,’ and dedicated it © ton 
Madame de Maintenon, then altogether ‘devote,’ and mistress of the wae 
king. In order to pay court to this lady the. abbé had engravet® Th 
most beautiful picture on the first page, in which the favourite ¥* 
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represented on her knees at the foot of the crucifix ; and at the bottom 
of the page were these words, taken from David's: ‘ Audi, filia, con- 
cupiscet Rex decorem tuum.’ However, it caused so much scandal 
that the abbé was compelled to withdraw the picture from the book. 

Madame de Maintenon, who had nothing to complain of, except the 
uniformity of her life, was saying one day to her brother, the Comte 
d’Aubigné, ‘Je n’y peux plus tenir, je voudrais étre morte.’ He 
replied to her: ‘ Vous avec donc parole d’épouser Dieu le pére ?’ 

The Marquis de Villette had given her a little negro, and she used 
to amuse herself by instructing him. One day she was exhorting him 
to amuse the Queen of England: ‘Je ne puis,’ replied he; ‘toutes 
ces Reines li m’ennuient.’ One day, finding Madame de Maintenon 
very sad, he jumped on her knees, and whispered in her ear: ‘Tu ne 
sais donc pas combien il est facile d’amuser un Roi?’ She was so 
struck by these words that she rose suddenly and repeated them to 
M. Joly de Fleury, who had just entered the room. 

It was the fashion in Paris at that time for people to estimate you 
only in proportion to the manner with which you were received at 
Versailles, and especially at Madame de Maintenon’s. Valincourt 
wrote to the favourite: ‘Je ne suis bien servi par mes valets que 
depuis le jour qu’ils m’ont vu entrer chez-vous.’ 

During the king’s life, the only public distinction which made her 
secret elevation felt was that at mass she occupied one of the small 
tribunes, or gilt ‘lanterns’ as they were called, which were only 
intended for the King and Queen. 

Mignard had painted Madame de Maintenon as ‘Sainte Francoise 
Romaine,’ and asked the king to ornament the portrait, he should not 
dress it with an ermine mantle. ‘Oui,’ said Lonis, ‘ Sainte Francoise 
le mérite bien.’ 

The Czar Pierre-le-Grand expressed a desire to see the woman whom 
Lonis XIV. had loved. At that time Madame de Maintenon had 
retired to St. Cyr, and begged permission to receive him from her 
bed. The nuns in ‘habit de cérémonie’ met him at the convent gates ; 
from thence he went straight to the apartment of the Marquise, fol- 
lowed by several lords from the French Court, together with several 
of his own courtiers. The Czar himself drew the curtain aside, and 
regarded her attentively for some time, then said a few words of 
astonishment, with a gesture still more energetic, and left. 

Madame blushed, and the ladies averred that she looked more beau- 
tifal than ever. | 

There are some pleasing anecdotes of the character of Louis XIV., 
which we have not thought out of place in this sketch. 

A prince of the blood had used offensive language of a nobleman of 
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the Court; the king remonstrated in these words: ‘Pensez que les 
plus légéres offenses que les grands font 4 leurs inferieurs sont tov- 
jours des injures sensibles et souveut des plaies mortelles ; celles d’un 
particulier ne font qu’effleurer la plaie; celles d’un grand pénétrent 
jusqu’au cour. Je vous avertis de ne plus maltraiter de paroles ‘qui 
que ce soit; faites comme moi. I] m’est arrivé plus d’une fois que les 
personnes qui m’ont les obligations les plus essentielles, se sont oubliées 
Jusqu’a m’offenser: Je dissimule et je pardonne.’ 

‘Un bon mot,’ which is merely clever in the mouth of an ordinary 
man, is generally immortal in the mouth of a sovereign. One day 
Louis was relating a story which he had promised would be amusing, 
but it was not so, and nobody laughed, even though the king had 
related it. M. le Prince d’Armagnac having left the room, the king 
said to those who remained: ‘Vous avez trouvé mon conte fort 
insipide et vous avez eu raison mais je me suis apercu qu'il y avait un 
trait qui regarde indirectement M. d’Armagnac et qui aurait pu | 
lembarrasser; J’ai mieux aimé le supprimer que de chagriner quel- : 
qu’un, 4 present qu’il est sorti, voici mon conte!’ He finished it, and } 
every one laughed. 8 
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An indiscreet preacher had spoken of Louis in one of his sermons. 
The king contented himself by saying: ‘Mon pére j’aime bien 4 


prendre ma part d’un sermon; mais je n’aime pas qu’on me le fasse.’ i 
M. le Duc de Lauzun one day reproached Louis for not having kept 

his word and married Mdlle. de Montpensier. The king approached Ww 

one of the windows, threw his cane out, and said: ‘A Dieu ne plaise Ww 

que je m’en serve pour frapper un gentilhomme!’ There is something en 


really sublime in this moderation. On another occasion, Lauzun having 
again abused the king’s friendship, the latter quietly observed, ‘Al’ 
Si Je n’étais pas Roi Je me mettrais en coleré.’ 

One afternoon, Louis was present at a motel, in which the author 
caused the word ‘Nycticorax ’—(bird of the night)—to be repeated 
several times. The king asked a bishop who happened to be seated 
next to him, what on earth the word meant. The prelate, who was* 
ignorant as the king, but did not wish to appear so, answered, ‘Sir, 
c’était un des officiers de la Cour de David.’ 

During his last illness, he said to Madame de Maintenon: ‘J ‘avai 
toujours oui dire qu’il était difficile de se résoudre 4 la mort ; pour ™° 
qui suis sur le point de voir le moment si redoutable aux hommes, 
ne trouve pas que cette resolution soit si pénible 4 prendre.’ 

Madame de Maintenon added: ‘Mais cette resolution est dificil 
quand on a de l'attachment pour les créatures, quand en a de la pein’ 
dans le coeur et des restitutions 4 faire.’ The king interrupted het 

thus: ‘Ah! pour des restitutions 4 faire, je n’eu dois a person” 
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comme particulier, mais pour celles que je dois au royaume, j’espéra en 
la Miséricorde de Dieu.’ On the same night he became very much 
agitated, and prayed unceasingly to God, striking his breast all the 
while, and asking forgiveness for his sins. On his death-bed he was 
compelled to experience the little reliance that could be placed on the 
homage of his versatile courtiers, and had also to feel the indifference 
of his son and the ingratitude of his favourite, who had not the courage 
to witness the agony of a dying king, but who had fled to St. Cyr to 
raise her arms to heaven and give herself up as a spectacle to her new 
Court. 

Madame de Maintenon, who has been so much praised, and who was 
so greatly esteemed that Rome at one time seriously intended to 
canonize her, was the unhappy instrument by which Louis XTV. was 
surrendered into the hands of the priests, and fair France irreparably 
injured. It is indeed time to withdraw the veil which egotism and 
the intrigues of a powerful family have thrown over this woman, 
whose virtue and piety were constantly lauded. Undoubtedly in 
private she did some good, and was at times greatful for kindnesses 
shown her in her distress, but she was unboundedly ambitious, and 
when once she had measured the throne with her eye, she left no stone 
unturned till she was seated upon it, and had subjected the king to her 
iron will. 

Such was the woman for whom the priests, whose interests she so 
well served, have created so great a reputation, and whose powers 
would have entitled her to govern a convent, if one is indulgent 
enough, ‘ pour faire grace aux manegés de son ambition.’ 
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their mouth to adopt as part of themselves a certain set of opinions, which would 
appear to the unprejudiced observer to be evolved from their accidents rather than 
from their essence, and therefore to be regarded as idiosyncrasies, rather than as 
the products of unbiassed judgment. Lord Byron, we know, was prouder of his 
title than of the authorship of ‘ Manfred,’ ‘The Corsair,’ and ‘Childe Harold.’ It is 
true that in his iconoclastic ridicule of all things venerated he occasionally thrust 
sorely at the peerage; but somehow the lunge never penetrated with democratic 
ferocity. There was love concealed under his laughter; and thus it came to pass 
that a man who denied his sovereignty to the Lord of Heaven was illogical enough 
te obey the instincts of his noble birth, and to defy, mentally, at all events, if not 
on paper, the lords who derive their honours from the throne of England. Birth 
undoubtedly, apart from education and circumstance, has its own proper bias. We 
could not conceive a child of Garibaldi proclaiming himself the advocate of priest: 
craft and political corruption; nor can we picture the probability of the young 
“Lulu” denouncing Imperialism as a mockery and an infamy, Noblesse oblige, be 
it the nobility of title, rank, or only name. 

Hence, there would appear every reason why Lord Arundel] and Wardour, as the 
wearer of an ancient coronet, and the holder of a still more ancient faith, should 
descend to the arena of controversy in the character of champion of tradition. Certes 
if you ridicule, or revile, or reject indiscriminately the whole congeries of oral record, 
if in a still more sceptical style you cling to ‘ historic doubt’ and decline to believ® 
the written facts of our grandfather’s age, after the grotesque fancy of Archbishop 
Whateley,* then the pretensions of such men as Lord Arundel! of Wardour and the 
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qt, Ir would seem as if some men are born into the world with an omnipotent bribe in 
ia 


_ ® Vide ‘ Historic Doubts as to the Existence of Napoleon Buonaparte.’ By the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 
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respectability of the Roman Church fade almost toa vanishing point. It is not that 
hereditary rank on the one hand, or Christianity on the other, needs so rotten a 
prop, but that tradition does support such ideas as reverence for old blood, old 
titles, and for creeds, not only old, but, perhaps, even musty. 

Lord Arundell has executed his self-imposed task with infinite patience, much 
laborious research, and some success. Against Mr. Baring Gould he is fairly 
matched, but as opposed to Sir John Lubbock he appears now and then somewhat 
overweighted. He has in truth attempted much, more perhaps than would have 
been essayed by a stronger pen, and of his lordship this much may be fairly as. 
serted—he has not damaged his cause, which through the major part of his volume 
is quite as much that of Revelation as that of Catholicism. His weakest point is 
that which we might expect in one who has submitted to a course of casnistical 
training ; he is too prone to take special pleading for proof, and is quite content if 
in forensic fashion he can turn the laugh against his antagonist. Thus, for instance, 
after assuming rather unwarrantably that Mr. Hepworth Dixon is the mouthpiece 
of Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Baring Gould, he quotes from that author 
to the effect ‘that certain conditions of human life may be considered as finding 
their purest type in such races as the Iroquois, the Arabian, the Gothic, in their 
present stage, but that each condition is an affair of development and not of race,’ 
upon which somewhat strong assertion his lordship comments as follows :— 

‘ Now in the first place, I must remark that the Iroquois and Arab have never 
progressed ; neither does the Arab shew any signs of transition to the third stage of 
necessary growth, nor does Mr. Hepworth. Dixon, although he gives some sound 
practical advice as to the best mode in which the red man is to be restrained, 
venture to suggest any mode by which he is to be reclaimed either with or with- 
out a transition through the second stage of development. The Arab and the Iro- 
quois, after the lapse of so many centuries, are still found with the evidence of 
primitive life strong upon them; and so I imagine we shall find it, wherever we 
come upon a pure race of homogenous origin. The conclusion, therefore, one 
would think would be inevitable that it is an affair of race and not of development.’ 

This is well to the point, the only possible objection being that Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon is a litteratewr rather than a controversialist, so that in demolishing him it is 
not quite so certain that the theory he has somewhat crudely enunciated may not 
be found capable of a more able defender than the author of ‘Free Russia.’ 
However, to do his lordship justice, as the argument stands, he has it all his own 
way. He has knocked down his man of straw, and is so far triumphant. Again, 
on the question of chronology, wherein Lord Arundell seems to display a terribly 
orthodox adherence to the infallibility of one Fynes-Clinton, Lyell and Bunsen, come 
in for a pretty little bit of satire. Referring to their method of argument, he says :— 

* At the same time, the actual chronology cannot be altogether ignored, and some 
cognisance must be taken of the facts which history presents to us, and it is this 
unfortunate exigency, interrupting the placid course of development, which not 
unfrequently lands scientific inquirers of the first eminence in difficulties from which 
it will take an indefinite lapse of time to extricate them !’ 

There is a polish about this sentence very admirable in its causticity. © 

Here we have another hit at Sir C. Lyell. The subject-matter speaks for itself. 

‘How many years, then, may we suppose that it took the Chinese to progress 
from the black state of the Egyptian ? As many, let us conjecture, as it took the 
Egyptian to progress linguistically from the state of the Chinese or Mongol!’ 
‘Linguistically ’ is, indeed, sesquipedalis !” 
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Lord Arundell is, of course, quite convinced in his own mind that a black skin is 
the outcome of a primseval curse, that the negro feels himself to be an exquisitely 
inferior animal, always ready with all meekness to accept the leadership of any 
human being whose skin happens to be one degree less black than his own. 

In support of the last preposterous absurdity he quotes the ipse dizit of some 
missionary with whose name we are, unfortunately, nnfamiliar. Asa matter of - 
fact, the reverse is the case. Mr. Winwood Reade, the well-known African tra. 
veller, in his valuable work on that continent, expressly states his opinion that the 
natives regard all whites as leprous men. They view whiteness of skin as some- 
thing unwholesome and repellant, and much prefer their own dark swarthy selves, 
whom they consider as so far the perfection of the human species. 

Apart from its controversial aspect Lord Arundell’s book may be commended to 
the intelligent reader, as well worthy of study. The comparison, for instance, of 
the statements of Burton and Cattlin concerning the traditions of two continents 
are eminently instructive. In fact, as far as treatment goes, the subject is fairly 
exhausted. Beginning ab ovo with a discussion on the laws of nations, the law of 
nature and primitive life, we proceed to grind our brains on the vexata questio, 
Chronology, from the double point of view of tradition and science; we are then 
led to the consideration of Mythology, and so on to the Deluge, and the various 
fables and traditions worthy of credence which are to be found thereon in every 
quarter of the globe. Lastly, the book ends with a tractate on war, which is of a 
purely supplementary character. Throughout, the noble author has but one end in 
view, the defence of Christianity, which, to his mind, is co-extensive with Catho- 
licism. But although such is his standpoint, he exhibits an edifying deference for 
such aid as may be furnished by Professor Rawlinson, and other non-Roman autho. 
rities: and, indeed, displays as much liberality of thought and word as is compatible 
with the creed of which he is one of the most honoured members. As a critic, a 
compiler, and a close reasoner, Lord Arundell has come before the public to advan- 
tage ; and we therefore trust that his work will find numerous readers beyond the 
narrow pale of his own communion. 

The Roman Catholics in this country are showing, not only a bold, but an 
exceedingly polished front to Protestantism. Before the great Oxford movement, 
which so enriched their body, they were the veriest sect, consisting for the most 
part of a few old families, such as the Howards, Throckmortons, Stonors, Blounts, 
and Welds, and the veriest residuum of the Irish, who infest the lowest quarters of 
our large towns. As for the priests, they were little, if at all, superior to their 
brethren of the Emerald Isle. Their origin was ignoble, their manners uncouth, 
their erudition hazy. Now the Romanists have changed all that. The face of the 
land is besprinkled with a priesthood, about every fourth man of which is a 
educated gentleman, accustomed to society, and as ripe in scholarship and 
philosophy as might be expected from men who have graduated at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Foremost among these stands F’. Coleridge, the brother of the present 
Attorney-General, and, like his distinguished brother, an old Oxford man. 1° 
listen to the clear reasoning of Mr. Coleridge, however much we may differ to? 
ceelo from his premises, conclusion, or both, is indeed a treat.. The Society of Jesus 
in England, as on the Continent, stands pre-eminent for intellectual ability ; a0 
second only of its members to F. Coleridge is F. Harper, a volume of whose 
sermons lies before us. He has selected two subjects, or sets of subjects: 
(1) Modern principles; (2) God in His threefold aspect of True, Good, Beautiful. 
That these discourses are clever, lucid, and interesting, need not be asserted. Had 
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they fallen short of these primary requirements, they would never have appeared 
before a critical public. Of course also they occupy the usual ultra-montane plat- 
form, although any non-Jesuit could, with a good conscience, have preached very 
much the same matter against Indifferentism, Materialism, and Avarice. Very 
likely these three evils are the swmma mala of our age. But then that hardly 
proves the Pope to be infallible, or that progress, in its broadest and most human 
sense, is opposition to Christ. Father Harper also, if he can lay down vigorous 
paradoxes, can also so far presume upon his hearer’s pious ignorance of their 
Bible as to make one or two statements, which, to the unregenerate Protestant, 
read like—well, Taradidler. For instance, he has the effrontery to assert that 
St. Peter, though a married man, yet on his admission to the Holy College 
abandoned his wife. Now, inasmuch as his coadjutor apostle asks, indignantly, 
‘Have we not a right to marry a wife as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas ?’ 
The inference is, that St. Peter was not guilty of such an abominable sin as the 
desertion of his wife. But if F. Harper will prove to us that St. Peter did positively 
found not only the Apostolic Chair, but also Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s Court, then, 
in spite of St. Peter’s apostleship, we shall avow our conviction that he was 
simply and totally wrong, inasmuch as no amount of white will make a black. 
Father Harper has dedicated these sermons to Dr. Newman, by permission. What, we 
wonder, is the opinion of the great doctor on the Jesuit Father’s biblical knowledge ? 
‘God in His Works,’ by Father Rawel, contains one very able sermon, entitled 
‘God in Creation.’ The good Father has been studying his science books to some 
purpose, and inasmuch as the order of the universe does not happen to clash with 
either of her hobbies, which pious Catholics think fit to ride to death in the pulpit, 
viz.: the B. V. M. and the Pope, the ordinary reader would find it sufficiently edi- 
fying. The quotation of Augustine’s Apophthegm, Deus Mawimus in Minimus, as 
applied to creation, comes in very appositely ; and, we may add, that in F. Rawe’s, 
asin most of the published sermons of the English Roman Catholics, there is a 
freshness and originality, coupled with a judicious admixture of poetry and logic, 
which is exceedingly refreshing, after the sort of condensed-commentary writing 
which has got to be the ne plus ultra of most Anglican discourse. There remains 
one little work to be noticed briefly. The ‘Life of St. Jane Frances,’ by Emily 
Bowles, is one fitted only for the eyes of those whose souls are sufficiently expan- 
sive to embrace all the articles of the Roman faith. For ourselves, we should regret 
to raise a smile at the memory of one who appears to have shone forth as an 
example of perfect.devotion. - Like many another Saint’s life, it is a matter for 
regret that the obvious motive has been so blended with fact which needed no 
such alloy as to tarnish what would otherwise shine forth brilliantly enough. There 
is, however, so much of simple beauty in this story of a woman’s life, by a woman, 
that it shall not pass without a word of commendation on its literary merits. Two 
centuries hence, no doubt, there will be lives published of Saints John Henry New- 
man—if he does not exhibit fractiousness before his apotheosis—and Fred. Faber ; 
but we fear the Pope of that period will not be able to select a female Saint for 
similar honours out of the ladies of our nation and epoch. At all events, if such 
shonld be the case, we hereby enter our protest in the Bodleian Library and British 
Museum, against her being accredited with miracles not duly authenticated. As a 
matter of fact, we have plenty of Saints about—from Florence Nightingale to Miss 
their only miracles are patience, devotion, and charity, and with these 
we are as content as, we shrewdly suspect, was Saint Jane Frances in her own day 
and generation. 
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Faint praise and quibbling criticism disappear before the master-piece that was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday, September 28th. At a time when 
the admirers of the stage must have been profoundly depressed by the action of 
the principal theatrical managers and most successful dramatists, Mr. Wills has 
come forward and presented us with a series of poetic conceptions of which this, 
his last, may fairly be reckoned the crowning triumph. Nothing can surpass the 
chaste beauty of thought and expression which is so lavishly apparent all through 
the work ; indeed, such inherent strength and verve does it possess that actors and 
actresses, one and all, seemed fired with a genuine enthusiasm for their parts, and 
so surpass themselves. There can be no possible doubt but that Mr. Wills, 
weighing every one of his defects at its full, does emphatically deserve to be con- 
sidered our leading dramatist, a position which each successive work as it comes 
from his pen, does more than confirm. Such a sight as the opening night of 
‘Charles I.’ presented will not be readily forgotten by actors or audience, while the 
critic must needs call up every available strength of discriminating power and 
eloquence to do justice to a play of far more than ordinary merit. From a dramatic 
point of view little fault can be found with Mr. Wills, but from an historical point 
of view he has certainly laid himself open to a somewhat grave charge of having 
gone out of his way to blacken Cromwell’s character. We are the more grieved at 
this defect, for in the two instances in which the great Republican is most un- 
favourably represented, the requirements of dramatic effect would have been more 
easily satisfied had a more faithful and just portrait been given. There are two 
situations to which we would particularly refer; namely, the one in which Crom- 
well, during an interview with the king, to whom he comes as the ambassador of 
the Commons, is made to offer his assistance and support, provided he be granted 
the title of Earl of Essex, to which he believed himself entitled ; and the one in 
which he refuses the prayers of the queen to stay the execution of her husband, in 
an obtrusively brutal manner. It appears to us, with all due deference to Mr. 
Wills, that the very opposite, or at least, a very modified course of conduct would 
have very greatly increased the effect. In the first instance, the contest be- 
tween Republican and Monarchical principles—which is in reality the mainspring 
of the second act, would have been far more graphically pourtrayed had Cromwell 
embodied his stern desire to see the people righted, just tempered by a slight per- 
sonal ambition, or perhaps by a real regard for his king. At present the despicable 
light in which Cromwell is placed simply serves as a foil for a very eloquent de- 
nunciation by Charles of a ‘mouthing patriot with an itching palm,’ while the very 
force and beauty of the speeches that are subsequently put into Cromwell’s mouth, 
lose a considerable portion of their beauty ‘and force by reason of the low estimation 
which the audience have been made to hold of the speaker. We do not know that 
there’is any historical evidence, beyond an epistolary correspondence, to shew that 
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Cromwell ever at any time laid himself open to so foul a taint, and when we con- 
sider that the dramatist has made no further use of the incident, we cannot quite 
acquit him of having been unjust in a manner at once unfair and in direct opposition 
to received facts. In the fourth act, where the queen comes to plead to Cromwell, 
having gained an interview through the agency of the latter’s daughter, we are 
distinctly of opinion that the author has fallen into error, and that this portion of 
his work would have been deserving of more unqualified praise, had he permitted 
Cromwell to be influenced by the wondrous eloquence of the wife pleading for her 
husband, but so ordered it that the impression made should be crushed there and 
then by the strong sense of duty inherent in the patriét and fanatic, which sense of 
duty compelled him to assent to the king’s execution. Historically considered, we 
cannot agree with the course that Mr. Wills has taken, and we should have thought 
that a more satisfactory result might have been attained had the author represented 
the contest between the two political principles, and shewn how Charles, perhaps 
the sovereign least worthy of such a fate was sacrificed, when the ideas, of which 
he was the embodiment, no longer found a leading place in the minds of the people. 
We’ come now to consider the story of the piece, and to describe the way in 
which that story was represented to the unusually critical audience that had 
assembled. The curtain rises upon an exquisite scene in the gardens near 
Hampton Court (painted by Messrs. Hawes Craven and Cathbert). In the 
distance is the palace, of red-brick; down the centre stretches an expanse 
of foliage-reflecting water, while to the right and left are avenues of trees 
and beds of flowers. Lady Eleanor Davys (Miss A. Pauncefort) enters, and 
in @ few graceful words describes some leading traits in the king’s life; to 
her comes the Marquis of Huntly (Mr. Addison), fresh with nows from London, 
and somewhat anxious to see the king. The Lady Eleanor, who is endowed with 
some power of forecasting coming events, seems ill at ease, and makes several 
spirited attempts to get from the old Marquis the state of the town, who, however, 
manages to get away. The Queen (Miss Isabel Bateman) now comes upon the 
scene, and with most bewitching grace, and charming broken English, converses 
with the members of her court who are present. However, on hearing that all her 
French servants have been sent away, by order of the king, she breaks into a 
torrent of reproaches with characteristic French vivacity; but at the same time 
will not permit any of her ladies to question the king’s perfect right to act as he 
pleases. In this scene Miss Bateman fairly surprised us; her queenly gestures, her 
perfect articulation, the consistency of her broken English, and the pure accent of 
her French, all combined to stamp the opening of the play with the impress of 
Success. The court now disperse. Barely have they departed, when we see the 
King (Mr. Henry Irving) with one child on his back, and dragging another along by 
the hand, come down the long avenue that fringes the water. The perfect 
storm of applause that greeted Mr. Irving must have convinced him of the 
great hold he had already made on the affections of his andience by his 
Previous creations, and of their hearty appreciation of his admirable make-up. 
The remainder of this act is devoted to giving a picture of Charles’s private life, and 
admirably, indeed, was that picture realised. The king stretched full length upon 
4 velvet pillow, his little ones clambering over him ; by his side his wife, attempting 
to direct his attention to certain important letters that have just come to hand, to 
which, however, he does not appear inclined to pay any heed, preferring to 
fecite to his playfellows the ballad of ‘King Lear.’ The whole scene was so exqui- 
ite, so chaste, so life-like end affecting, that one felt almost angry with Henrietta 
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when at last she succeeds in getting the little prince and princess sent away, that 
her husband may confer on urgent matters of State. Subsequently there is a 
scene between the King and the Marquis of Huntly, in which the conduct of the 
House of Commons is freely discussed, and wherein Charles evinces a considerable 
readiness to give way to the desires of his people rather than be the cause of an open 
breach of the peace. The act closes with a scenic illustration of Mr. Goodall’s pic- 
ture, in which the King embarks with wife and children on his barg@ and so, to soft 
music and to the rythmical sound of matchless verse, sails slowly down the river. 

The second Act is the most powerful in the play as regards dramatic incident and 
dialogue. There the king is brought face to face with Cromwell (Mr. Belmore) 
and Ireton (Mr. Markby), who come as messengers from the Parliament, to bear the 
only conditions upon which peace can be restored to the kingdom that is already 
plunged into the abyss of civil war. It is in this scene that Mr. Irving displays a 
fire and majesty that make him every inch a king, and the impassioned eloquence 
with which he resents Cromwell’s demand for the surrender of his friends caused 
the audience to rise from their seats, carried away by a very delirium of enthu- 
siasm. The overtures brought by the Republicans are rejected with scorn, their 
papers are trampled under foot, while the king stands before them in all the angry 
dignity of an insulted monarch. Cromwell summons his soldiers, and bids them 
seize the king; the queen, however, with some loyal gentlemen, comes to the rescue 
just in time, and the curtain falls upon a most effective tableau. We regret that we 
cannot in this hurried notice do any adequate justice to Mr. Irving’s acting at this 
point, and we further recret that we can only stop a moment with Mr. Belmore to 
award him praise for his very clever rendering of Cromwell. 

In the third Act the episode of the battle of Naseby, and the surrender of the 
king by the Scots, at Newcastle, are brought into one compass, and are supposed to 
take place at the Scottish camp, at Newark. We see the queen moving about dis. 
tractedly, not knowing how to act in the absence of her royal husband, yet unable 
to remain passive at a time of such dire moment to their hopes and plans. We 
listen to Lord Moray, the most trusted friend of the king, as he makes the bargain 
by which he sells Charles; we mark the anguish of the king, as he rushes on 
and demands of Moray the assistance he promised, and we note his sad and agonised 
despair when he finds he has been betrayed. We wish we could find words fitting and 
powerful enough to describe the concentrated anguish, grief, and misery with which 
Mr. Irving pronounced the closing lines of this Act. We would we could give an 
idea of his wondrous peace, of the way in which he towered above all on the stage 
in the hour of his misfortunes ; we would we could, in fact, express our own feelings 
or rather the feelings that were inspired by the words and the acting; but it must, 
alas, suffice here to say that the effect produced was immediate and complete. 
_ The last Act may be said to be devoted to the scene between Cromwell and the 
queen, and to the parting between Charles and his wife, before he is led off to 
execution. The first of these two episodes is marred, as we have already observed, 
by the exceedingly hateful conduct that is imputed to Cromwell; but the second 
scene—ah! what can we say in this hasty, inefficient notice of that grandest of 
all the scenes in the play? How speak of the tear-compelling parting from wife 
and little ones? How praise Miss Bateman’s perfect grief? We can only im- 
potently repeat, that the close of a masterly play was masterly; and that, as the 
curtain descended, we knew that, as Mr. Irving had shown us in the ‘ Bells’ the 
abyss of human remorse, so had he just-depicted to us the grandest picture see? 
in our time of the sublimity of human suffering. 
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